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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Berkeley Celebrates Luxury Housing for the Elite 


by Carol Denney 


“A person earning California’s mini- 
mum wage of $8.00 must work approxi- 
mately 130 hours a week to feasibly afford 
a two-bedroom rental.” — Kim Tran, East 
Bay Express, March 20, 20138 


t’s safe to say that 95 percent of the 

Bay Area goes to sleep every night 

with the secure knowledge that easily 
between 100 to 1,000 people are asleep 
nearby, behind dumpsters and under bush- 
es within a five-to-ten-mile radius. 

“Berkeley ... has the widest gap between 
rich and poor in the Bay Area, according to 
recently released data from the Census 
Bureau,” reported Aaron Glantz in the New 
York Times on Nov. 19, 2011. 

It’s also safe to say that, by now, many 
Bay Area residents have realized that 
every trip to the grocery store and the 
BART station will necessitate walking 
past between two and twenty people with 
outstretched hands, shadowed by at least 
twice that number in severe, specific, and 
immediate need. 

This isn *t the full picture. This is just. 
their picture, the picture that colors their 
neighborhood, their day, their sense of 
community and fairness, and whether or 
not the world is a good place to be. 

It’s safe to say most of them have hit the 
breaking point and can no longer imagine 


that handing out dollars and dimes repre-: 


sents any kind of solution to poverty. It’s 
safe to say that most of them recognize that 
a radical change in housing policy is not 


A Power T 


by Terry Messman 


ust as several nnexpected and mas- 

sive nonviolent uprisings have dealt 

serious blows to brutal regimes 
around the globe, several scholars 
and researchers have dealt equally serious 
blows to. generations of military analysts 
and national-security studies. 

In a pioneering effort to systematically 
compare success rates of violent and non- 
violent social-change movements, Erica 
Chenoweth and Maria J. Stephan, authors 
of Why. Civil Resistance Works: The 
Strategic Logic of Nonviolent Conflict, 
researched 323 social-change campaigns 
from 1900 to 2006. Their electrifying 
finding was that campaigns of nonviolent 
resistance are nearly twice as likely to 
succeed as violent uprisings. 

Their innovative research may have 
proven astonishing in the circles of interna- 
tional security studies and military analysts, 
but it was solid confirmation of the lifelong 
research into nonviolent resistance carried 
out by Stephen Zunes, an author and 
Professor of Politics and International 
Studies at the University of San Francisco. 

Zunes approaches the study of nonvio- 
lent movements with the dedication of a 
scholar, and with the commitment of a 
longtime activist for social change. 

For the past 18 years, he has taught 
courses on nonviolent resistance, conflict 


Writer earok Denies? s effort to illustrate that iagaey aparenents don't meet the housing needs of envoiie except the wealthy. 


just a civic, but akc a moral obligation. 


Yet, none of these people were protest- — 
ing the policy of building housing specifi- 


cally for the out-of-town Prada/Lexus 
crowd in front of the opening of Berkeley 
Central’s new luxury apartments on 


resolution, U.S. foreign policy, and the 
politics of the Middle East at the 
University of San Francisco. 

His activism has even deeper roots, 
extending all the way back to Vietnam-era 
anti-war protests and environmental cam- 
paigns when he was very young, then 
leading on to nonviolent activism in his 
university days as an organizer in the anti- 
apartheid movement that demanded 
divestment from South Africa and an end 
to the apartheid regime. His commitment 
has carried on into the present day with 
his participation last year in several 
protests and marches with the Occupy 
movement in Oakland and San Francisco. 


Zunes recently wrote that nonviolent 
action “is the most powerful political tool 
available to challenge oppression.” 


That rather remarkable assertion seems 
to fly in the face of conventional wisdom, 
which holds that nonviolent movements 
are nearly powerless when facing the 
technological firepower of military dicta- 
torships willing to massacre unarmed pro- 
testers simply to hold onto power. - 

In his recent article, “Weapons of Mass 
Democracy,” Zunes stated his case per- 
suasively. He wrote, “It was not the leftist 
guerrillas of the New People’s Army who 
brought down the U.S.-backed Marcos 
dictatorship in the Philippines. It was nuns 
praying the rosary in front of the regime’s 


Thursday, March 21, 2013. They evident- 
ly don’t believe homelessness can happen 
to them, or that squandering scarce square 
footage on pied-a-terre techies plays any 
role in the housing crisis. 

On the same day that Berkeley Central 


was upsetting to Berkeley Central aparonent staff, who threatened her and the photographer (Urban Strider) um the police. ~ 


held its ribbon-cutting ceremony for these 
luxury apartments, the San Francisco 
Chronicle ran a cover story about the 264 
homeless families hoping for shelter in 
San Francisco. The East Bay Express and 
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See Luxury Apartments in Berkeley page 12 


at Can Overthrow Dictatorships 


USF Professor Stephen Zunes addresses a rally on the power of nonviolent resistance. 


tanks, and the millions of others who 
brought greater Manila to a standstill.” 

Nonviolent movements have toppled 
dictators of all political persuasions from 
all over the globe, in Mali, Serbia, Poland, 
Bolivia, the Philippines, East Germany, 
Latin America, and Africa. 

During the largely nonviolent uprisings 
of the Arab Spring, it became clear that 
awareness of the previously unexplored 
power of nonviolence to overthrow tyran- 


nical governments has spread far beyond - 


the inner circles of academics and policy 


analysts and is now giving new hope — 


and new revolutionary strategies — to 
people all over the world. 

The power of nonviolent movements to 
overcome a military regime seems to turn 
all conventional wisdom about power and 
security on its head. Instead of power 
deriving from the guns and tanks and jet 
bombers and missiles of the military, 
power derives from the people. 
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Taking Down Telegraph Avenue’s Last Hippie 


A hemp cookie turns into a 


malicious prosecution for 
long-time counterculture 
tourist attraction Bob Meister. 


by Dan McMullan 


meeting was held last week to 

examine the woes of Telegraph 

venue in Berkeley. This was only 

the latest meeting of about 20 I’ve attended 

through the years, so you will have to 

excuse many of us, on all sides of the issue, 
for not proclaiming a new dawn. 

I voiced the same concern I have 
voiced over and over again for many 
years, namely, that heavy-handed perse- 
cution by the City of Berkeley and the 
police — at the behest of Real Estate 
Moguls — are ruining a vibrant political, 
intellectual and music scene that once was 
fabled on Telegraph Avenue. 

A scene that once attracted visitors 
from around the world is now a dim, 
faded shadow that is threatened in a way 
not seen and understood since the rescu- 
ing of the California Condor in the 1970s. 

One of these last “Telegraph Condors” 
is Bob Meister. I have known Telegraph 
Avenue Street Vendor Bob for nearly 25 
years. I have watched him raise a family, 
and have seen him help homeless people 
regain a sense of their Fe and 
restart their lives. 

And I took lessons from. Bob that 
helped me end my own homelessness, 
raise two children and start a new day in 
my own life. 

I also watched a couple of months 
back while eight UC Berkeley police 
arrested Bob. By the way they were act- 
ing, 1 thought he might have been caught 
in some desperate act, so I was shocked to 
find out it was for his hemp cookies that 
we often liken to eating a bowl of 
Berkeley Bowl Hemp Granola. 

. But UC officials see this as a way to 
crush the last vestiges of that Telegraph 
Spirit and they’re not letting this opportuni- 
ty slip by. He’s been hit with a boatload of 
felonies, their refusal to recognize a med- 
ical cannabis card (on a later home visit 
they made) and no plea deals whatsoever. 

After witnessing this travesty, I went 
home and turned on the TV to the German 
news channel DW. In this crazy, upside- 
down America, now we have to go to 
Europe to find out about America. 

It was the one-year anniversary of the 
death of Steve Jobs and there was a spe- 
cial called Apple: “It’s got to be cool.” 
The program speculated that it might have 
been the Berkeley counterculture that 
Jobs experienced while attending 
Berkeley (including a cookie or two?) that 
enhanced his education and influenced his 
unconventional thinking, and that led to a 
world-shaking revolution in technology. - 

When the TV program showed:a scene 
of Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue:to make 

this point, it was Bob Meister and his 
famous Telegraph vending table that 
came on the screen. 

I was floored. Precisely what Ty ve > been 
saying for 20 years was writ large in, a 
- German documentary on the very day of 
-Bob’s arrest. Yet, Bob was now facing 
. four felonies for possession of a cookie. 

His hearing was*set for March 13:at 9 
a.m. at Oakland’s Fallon Street court- 
house before Judge Panetta (yes, CIA 
director Leon Panetta’s daughter-in-law). 

I was planning to attend. myself, and I 
asked anyone who cares about their free- 
dom and the freedom of others to join me. 

DDT is everywhere and our condors 
are dying. But there is still hope while 
good people stop and look and let them 
know we are watching. 


Bob Meister sits at his vendor table on Telegraph Avenue: as he has done i every day for 20 years. 


- COOKIE CAPER IN COURT 


I haven’t been to court in awhile, so I 
had put away the memory of the horror of 
it all. And missing for me was that dread 
in the pit of your stomach that comes 


_ when you know your life is in the hands 


of people that make a living chewing up 
lives into human wreckage. 

Fortunately, I get up really early in the 
morning with my boys for school, so it 
wasn’t a problem to make it to the court 
hearing that morning. But as I stood on 
the BART platform, I couldn’t help think- 
ing, as I looked around at the people 
going to work, that they at least have a 
reasonable expectation of where they are 
going. 

But when the system gets you, your 
future is a cipher, the crystal ball murky. 
To say the least. 

By 9 a.m., I had. been bomb-checked 
and was inside Department 11 of the 
Fallon Street Courthouse, sitting in my 
wheelchair, with Telegraph Bob sitting 
nervously nearby. 

This is a court reserved for the big 


crimes, so me and Bob being here was © 


way out of place. We watched the meat 


grinder do its magic of turning people into - 


numbers for nearly two hours, when 
Bob’s attorney, James Rodriquez, poked 
his head through the door at the back, and 


motioned Bob outside. 

I followed them, but kept my distance 
for a while to let them talk a little. Then I 
introduced myself. Bob’s attorney was a 
good man and knew his law. He was flab- 
bergasted by the lunacy of the case. He said 
that all the letters that we could get to him 
on behalf of Bob would certainly help. 

For the first time, Bob got to go over 
the police report. I was disgusted. The 
photos were out of some future farce 
movie, with an actual picture of two sides 


of a five-dollar bill in one. And Bob’s lit- 
tle cards that he uses to keep track of the 


colorful patches he has sold as a vendor 


on Telegraph, and must regularly replace, . 


- was portrayed as a drug dealer’s list. 

Two female cops were pictured in 
one s house with baking supplies piled on 
the table, and they had the smiles of a 
smarmy, successful deer hunter proudly 
pointing out their kill. The two male cops 
posing with Bob’s life savings were even 
more pathetic. 

This is what billions of dollars in law 
enforcement gets us? Home invasions of 
the only person left on Telegraph that a 
visitor can take a photo with? 

As I pointed out, Bob was recently fea- 
tured in a televised special on the one- 
year anniversary of the death of Steve 
Jobs, as the program depicted the 
Berkeley spirit as what influenced Jobs to 


Dan McMullan photo 


be such a free-thinking innovator. 

So why is Telegraph sinking? Start 
with a police force that has no direction, 
working with another police farce that had 
two years of its “real drugs” like 
Methedrine, Heroin and Ecstasy stolen 
from its drug locker and sold back to kids 
on the Berkeley streets! 

But we are asked to forget all that and 


look the other way while they cook a _ 
good, hard-working man, who adds ~ 


tremendous value to his community. 
Not me, and I hope... Not you. 


: Support Bob Meister 


Show up at Bob Meister’s next court 
hearing at 1225 Fallon Street, Dept. 11, 
on Thursday, April 18, at 9 a.m. 

Please send your letters on Bob 
Meister’s behalf to his attorney: 

_ James Rodriguez, 1401 Lakeside 
Drive Suite 400, Oakland, CA 94612 


You might also write on his behalf to 
the judge and the district attorney: 

Judge Carrie McIntyre Panetta, Dept. 
11, 1225 Fallon St., Oakland, CA 94612 
General Court Phone: (510) 891-6000 


Alameda County District Attorney, 
1225 Fallon St., Oakland, CA 94612 
Phone: (510) 272-6222 
E-mail: askrcd-da@acgov.org 


A Disabled Pedestrian’s Plea for Safety 


by Dan McMullan 


n Sunday, March 31, on the 

last day of Zachary Cruz 

Pedestrian Safety Month in 

Berkeley, a small group of 
Berkeley residents met under rainy skies, 
to point out a dangerous fact. 

- Our progressive little city — the one 
that often preachés4gw it should be done 
to the entire country atid, yes, even the 
entire world —-is the most dangerous lit- 
tle city of its size to be a Petes iar, in 
the entire state’of California.” sii 

~ Recently, I was hit in a crosswalk by a 
vehicle while in my wheelchair: The first 


police officer’s response was pretty damn 


shocking. And offensive. 


Fortunately, we have a department that 


is willing to take a deeper, better look and 
city officials who, for all their crazy poli- 
ticking, know a serious issue when it 
crops up. So the case is now being rein- 
vestigated. 

But the bigger issue that was shaken 
out of my head in that accident is that you 
can take every precaution, cover all the 
angles, and if the other guy is not looking 


‘A group of Berkeleyans gather to walk for safety for pedestrians 
(and pedestrian dogs) during Pedestrian Safety Month in Berkeley. 


out for you, you still might find yourself 
waking up face down on the asphalt, like 
I did, thinking you are taking your last 
breaths. 
Or worse, you could have a day named 
after your child. 
Our group of pedestrians met at the 


- Berkeley BART and took a walk in the - 


Dan McMullan 
photo 


‘downtown area, crossing streets legally 


and very visibly to remind drivers that we 
are out there, and our lives are in your 
hands. 

Thank you to all who participated in 
the Memorial and Walk and thank you, 
Berkeleyans, who watch out for us every 


a day. i ¥ NG? * 
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‘A tired homeless man 


faced up to three years in 


prison for dozing off on a 
milk crate. Prison! For 
sleeping while sitting up...” 


by T.J. Johnston 


an Francisco may soon be trying 

more cases against its indigent resi- 

dents for sitting or sleeping on side- 
walks and other so-called “quality of life” 
offenses, said a public defender who 
pleaded out a client for sitting on a milk 
crate on a Tenderloin sidewalk. 

Gary Williams, a 52-year-old homeless 
resident, accepted a threé-year probation 
sentence and a stay-away order from two 
blocks in the Tenderloin district for illegal 
lodging, or sleeping outside. He already 
served 30 days in the county jail before 
the plea bargain on February 4. : 

Andrea Lindsay, his lawyer from the 


Public Defender’s office, said Williams 


could have fought the charges and won, 
but the judge reminded him that he faced 


three years of jail time for sleeping and - 


additional charges of public nuisance, 
obstructing the sidewalk and violating an 
existing probation. Williams would also 
have been barred from the entire neigh- 
borhood, host to a myriad of homeless 
service organizations. : 

“He was scared, unfortunately and 
understandably, so he agreed to the proba-. 
tion,” Lindsay said. 

Charges like those brought against 


Williams are increasingly common city- ~ 


wide, according to data from the San 
Francisco Human Services Agency, the 
department that oversees homeless ser- 
vices. The number of such citations of 


homeless people jumped sharply in the 
last two years: Illegal lodging charges 
increased from 85 to 219; maintaining a 
public nuisance, from 134 to 240; and 
obstructing a sidewalk, from 317 to 677. 


Elizabeth Hilton, an attorney in the © 


Public Defender’s misdemeanor unit, is 
already predicting more cases in the courts. 
“Although we have not yet experi- 


Slumped in exhaustion, a homeless man falls asleep sitting up. 


Robert Terrell photo 


“Perhaps people are becoming used to the idea that it 
could be a crime just to be in a public place and look 
homeless. I think it tears. at the fabric of our communities 


to vera rate selective enforcement in this way.” 
— Elisa Della-Piana, Neighborhood Justice Clinic 


enced an increase in quality-of-life rene 
es in misdemeanor court, this increase in 
citations may be a sign we will,” she said. 
Overall figures from the SFHSA also 
show that police issued more citations to 
indigents in the last year after a three-year 
decline. Since 2006, local law enforce- 
ment has written 45,855 tickets for viola- 
tions of more than 30 state and local 
codes. Street people have been ticketed 


almost double the previous year’s amount 
in 2012, when the number of citations 
rose to 5,179 from 2,821 in 2011. 

- District Attorney George Gascon 
announced recently that his office will 


crack down specifically on homeless peo- 


ple who fail to answer to previous cita- 
tions. Gascon told the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce at a February 19 
forum that his office is making examples 


Trials and Tribulations of Homeless Folks in S.F. Courts 


of 69 people — who were labeled as 
“chronic inebriates” — with multiple cita- 
tions after a state appeals court ruled that 
attempts to charge them with contempt 
were unconstitutional. 

Those on probation will automatically 
get tried in criminal court, said Katherine 
Weinstein Miller, Gasc6n’s policy direc- 
tor. Because neighborhood courts and 


. other diversion programs are only avail- 


able for low-level, nonviolent offenders 
without probation, defendants who don’t 
fall into this group have no other option. 

“Even.if the crime is neighborhood- 
court eligible, the criminal is not,” Miller 
said. Spokesperson Stephanie Ong Stillman 
added that the office evaluates each inci- 
dent “considering the totality of the circum- 
stances” on a case-by-case basis. 

But advocates for the homeless com- 
munity said this represents a push to crim- 
inalize homelessness. Elisa Della-Piana, 
director of the Neighborhood Justice 
Clinic in Berkeley, said Williams’ case 


‘sounded heavy-handed. 


“A tired homeless man faced up to 


three years in prison for dozing off on a 


milk crate,” she said. “Prison. For sleep- 
ing while sitting up — an act that anyone 
who has ever been on a plane ride can 
attest is torture in and of itself.” 

She said increased penalties against 
homeless people compound the effects of 
deep cuts in affordable housing and other 
poverty-abatement Pee starting in 
the 1980s. 

“Perhaps people are becoming used to 
the idea that it could be a crime just to be 
in a public place and look homeless,” she 
said. “I think it tears at the fabric of our | 
communities to embrace selective 


enforcement in this way.” 


_ Strict enforcement of quality-of-life 
violations goes against the recommenda- 


’ tions of the U.S. Interagency Council on 


Homelessness made in a report last year, 
asking for a lighter legal touch and diver- 
sion to affordable housing and supportive 
programs. 

_ “YT think all of us in San Francisco 
agree there’s a homelessness problem,” 
Lindsay said. “But the criminal courts are 
not the place to address it.” 


Court Victory for Homeless Advocates Seeking Vacant Federal Property 


With homelessness growing in 
recent years — more than one 
million homeless students are 
now enrolled in the country’s 
public schools — the program 
is more crucial than ever. 


by the National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty 


fter years of legal advocacy by the - 


National Law Center. on 

Homelessness and Poverty, a fed- 
eral court has ruled that the U.S. govern- 
ment is not meeting its obligations. under 
Title V of the McKinney-Vento Act... 


_ Under Title V,-the federal government 
_is obligated. to offer homeless service 
: poe unused government property for 


i Wonate or ‘Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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federal agencies 


free before trying to sell it. 

However, the court found that many 
“appear to be hiding 
potentially eligible properties from the 
Title V process” — and that this wide- 
spread form of land banking is illegal. 

This ruling is a critical win for home- 
less service providers, who have used 
Title V properties to provide affordable 
housing, shelter, food, and job training to 
more than two million people experienc- 
ing homelessness each year. 

With homelessness growing in recent 
years — more than one million homeless 
students: are now enrolled in the country’s 


public schools — the program is more 


crucial than ever. The Law Center will 


» soon release: a report outlining -Title V’s 
successes and offering recommendations. 
for how it could be made an even more. 


effective resource. 
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In June 2011, the Obama administra- 
tion brought a motion to vacate a long- 
standing injunction governing how it runs 
Title V on the grounds that it has an 
“unassailable record” of compliance with 
the law. The government provided no evi- 
dence of their alleged compliance, howev- 
er, and in his ruling, Chief Judge 
Lamberth of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia said it was “baf- 
fling” that the administration thought the 
court would accept its claim of compli- 
ance on nothing other than its own say-so. 

As a result of this litigation, not only 
was the injunction on the government not 


-set aside, but the Law Center was also 
-able to enlarge the injunction’s require- 


ments to include a mandate on the govern- 
ment to improve their training, monitor- 
ing, and reporting of uae while the 
order is in pie 


April 2013 
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The Law Center is grateful to Covington 
& Burling, who argued in court on our 
behalf, for their tireless efforts to protect 
Title V and hold the Obama administration 
accountable to the law. 
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At what point do we the peo- 
ple refuse to cooperate with 
these immoral, illegal and 
senseless wars? The govern- 
ment cannot fight these wars 
without our tax dollars and 
our moral support. — 


by David Hartsough 


s April 15 approaches this 

year, make no mistake: The 

tax money that many of us will 

be sending to the U.S. govern- 

ment pays for drones that are killing inno- 

cent civilians, for “better”. nuclear 

weapons that could put an end to human 

life on our planet, for building and operat- 

ing more than 760 military bases in more 
than 130 countries all over the world. 

We are asked by our government to 

give moral and financial support to cutting 


federal spending for our children’s schools, 


Head Start programs, job training, housing 
for poor and homeless people, environ- 
mental protection and cleanup, programs 
for the elderly, and medical care for all so 
that this same government can spend 50 
percent of our tax dollars on wars and 
other military expenditures. 

My wife Jan and I have been war tax 
resisters since the war in. Vietnam. We 
cannot in good conscience pay for killing 
people in other parts of the world. 

Does it make sense to work every day 
for peace and justice and then contribute 
one day’s pay each week for war and war- 
making? In order to wage wars, govern- 
ments need young men and women will- 
ing to fight and kill, and they need the rest 
of us to pay our taxes to cover the cost of 
soldiers, bombs, guns, ammunition, 
planes and aircraft carriers. The cost of 
just the wars being fought now-is in the 
trillions of dollars. 

Increasingly, we are able to recognize 
that most wars are based on lies about 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq, the 
Gulf of Tonkin in Vietnam, and now al- 
Qaeda behind every bush and in every 
country our government wants to attack. 

As our government uses drones that 
kill thousands of innocent people, we cre- 
ate ever more enemies, thus assuring that 
we will have wars to fight in perpetuity. 

The war against communism used to 
be the rationale for all our military expen- 
ditures. Now it is the war on terror. But’ 
the problem is that all war is terrorism. It 
just depends which end of the gun or 
bomb you are on. One person’s freedom 
fighter is another person’s terrorist. 

At what point do we the people refuse 
to cooperate with these immoral, illegal 
and senseless wars? The government can- 
not fight these wars without our tax dol- 
lars and our moral support. And I bet that 
if the Pentagon sent people out door to 
door to ask us to contribute to its wars, 
aircraft carriers, drones and new fighter 
jets, most of us would not contribute. 

Some people argue that the Internal 
Revenue Service is so powerful that it 
will get the money anyway from our pay- 
checks or bank accounts, so what good 
does it do to refuse to pay the 50 percent 
of our taxes that go for war? 

My response is that if the Pentagon has 
to take the money we were planning to con- 
tribute to schools and organizations work- 
ing for peace and justice, at least we aren’t~ 
paying for the wars. voluntarily. And if mil- 

lions of us refused to pay our war taxes, the 
government would have a real crisis on its 
hands. It would be forced to listen. 

When President Nixon’s chief of staff 

Alexander Haig looked out the White 


Military spending leads to wars of aggression, and consumes tax 


House window and saw more than 
200,000 anti-war demonstrators marching 
by, he said, “Let them march all they want 
to as long as they pay their taxes.” 

If our country put even 10 percent of the 
money we presently spend on wars and mil- 
itary expenditures into building a world 
where every person has shelter, enough to 
eat, an opportunity for education and access 
to medical care, we could be the most loved 
country in the world — and the most 
secure. But perhaps even more pressing is 


the question of whether we can in con-— 


science continue to pay for the killing of 


other human beings and perpetuate the war | 


system for all the world’s children. 

The choice is ours. Hopefully many of 
us will join the increasing number of peo- 
ple who are refusing to pay the portion of 
taxes that pay for war and are redirecting 
their refused taxes to funding human and 
environmental needs. 

My wife and I engage in wa? tax resis- 
tance by simply deducting 50 percent of 
the taxes we owe and depositing it in the 
People’s Life Fund. The fund keeps the 
money in case the IRS seizes our bank 
account or paycheck and will return it to 
us so we have the funds to replenish what 
the IRS has taken. 


Interest on the money in the People’s 


Life Fund is contributed to peace and jus- 


Woman Recycler 
by Maureen Hartmann | 


She leaves home 

with cart full of cans, 

and black plastic bags, 

cans bulging in them. 

She trundles it through the streets 
to the recycling center, 
maneuvering monthly 

up to twenty thousand cans 
through the city, 
just to provide 


board and room for herself. 
She and those who 


see her in the streets 

may feel she is squalid, 

part of the rubble. 

She can and does, 

hold her head high, 
because she knows she 

is tending Mother Earth. 


Hunger/hungry. Staying gritty. 


PSS fs 


tice organizations and programs address- 
ing the needs of people in our communi- 
ties. That way, as long as the IRS leaves 
us alone, the funds we refuse to pay go to 
the places we would like to see. it go. The 


IRS may add penalties and interest on 


what we owe, but for me that is a small 
price to pay for refusing to voluntarily 
pay for wars and the American empire. __ 

Some day, we hope to see a special 


fund set up by the government itself for 
those who cannot in good conscience 


allow their money to be used for war, 
such as the one that the National 
Campaign for a Peace Tax Fund has out- 


lined. In the meantime, there are more 


resources about tax resistance available 
through the National War Tax Resistance 
Coordinating Committee. s 

If your conscience so directs you, 
refuse to pay $1, $10, $100 or 50 percent 
of the taxes you owe, and send letters to 


‘your elected representatives and your 


local newspaper explaining why you are 
doing so. For the 50 percent of our taxes 
that my wife and I do pay, we make out a 
check to the Department of Health and 
Human Services instead of to the IRS and 
send it along with our 1040 form. We ask 
the IRS to allocate all the funds we pay to 


Reworking America 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


If we, the unemployed, 
were organized 
oh, the power in our numbers! © 


Reworking America, 
her unemployed, 

no longer alone, 

sing justice. 


"A Little Dinner" 


(for advocate Maureen Hartmann) 
by Claire J. Baker 


I'm hungry. And I'm gritty. 

Every nite ain't got no dinner 

nor breakfast nook in this Rich City. 

Hungry! Yeah, my grammar's gritty. 
Check my sign: Need Food, Not Pity. 
Passersby, I'm not a sinner! 


All I need's a little dinner. 


‘dollars needed to fund human needs. 


| Mothers of Japan, 


What if They Gave a War and Nobody Paid? 


Photo by David Hartsough 


programs for health, education and human 
services... ; . 
For acts like this to become truly pow- 
erful, however, we need to make war tax 
resistance a mass movement. We need to 
reach out to all people who want to help 


build a more peaceful and just world, peo- 
ple who don’t believe in killing other peo- 
ple, people who are hurting because of the 


- massive cuts in programs aimed at meet- 


ing human. needs while the military gets 
the lion’s share, and people who are tired 
of living in the center of an empire that 
inflicts death and destruction on those 
who stand in the way. 

If all or even many of the people who 
feel this way were to refuse to pay the war 
and military portion of their taxes, we 
would have a mass movement that 
couldn’t be stopped. 


‘David Hartsough is a co-founder of 
Nonviolent. Peaceforce, the director of 
Peaceworkers, and a member of the San 
Francisco Friends Meeting. 


Fukushima Activists | 
On International Women’s Day 
by Maureen Hartmann 


They feel power as mothers, 
protesting radioactivity. ‘ 
that is affecting their reproductivity 
by abnormal births. 


They’ ve had their fill of U.S. wealth’s 
stretching of tentacles through 
Japanese nuclear-energy industry. 


As mothers they push to stop 
dangerous dumping of uranium waste 
in children’s playgrounds. 


American Health Care. 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


In big, strong America 
it is ludicrous, nay obscene 
that humans suffer 

for want of medical care. 


To milk her people for premiums,: 
America lets the once 
middle-class become paupers, 

lets paupers die. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Activist Linda Lemaster Convicted of Illegal Lodging 


“Is Santa Cruz County still 
under the Constitution that 
we think of as the lead legal 
document of our land, 
where people — even if they 
happen to be homeless — 


have certain civil rights?”’ 
— Santa Cruz activist Linda Lemaster 


by Alex Darocy 


‘ore than two years after origi- 

nally being cited for illegal 

lodging on the morning of 
August 10, 2010, during the Peacecamp 
demonstrations held to protest the sleep- 
ing ban that criminalizes homelessness in 
Santa Cruz, Linda Lemaster’s trial began 
on Nov. 6, 2012. After three days of lis- 
tening to testimony, a jury found her 
guilty of lodging during Peacecamp, and 
on Dec. 6, 2012, Lemaster was sentenced 
to community service and probation by 
Judge Rebecca Connolly. ao 

In an interview conducted in the after- 
math of her trial, Lemaster said she now 
believes that the police.cited her for 
_ unlawful lodging in order to break up a 
political protest by utilizing a law- 
enforcement strategy that is anti-homeless 
and has “a homeland security agenda.” 

“IT don’t think that trial had much, if 
anything, to do with justice,” Lemaster 
said. “I think it was a political trial.” 

_ “One of my goals is to get rid of this 
law,” Lemaster said, referring to the state 
law against unlawful lodging, California 


Penal Code 647(e). The law is mostly © 


used as a move-along law for homeless 
people in San Diego, San Francisco and 
Santa Monica, according to Lemaster. 


“The law seems to be used entirely — 


against homeless people and demonstra- 
tors right now in California,” she said. 
“We haven’t been able to find another 
recent example of its use.” 

She plans to appeal the conviction, 
saying, “The appeal is more of a chance to 
focus on the law, rather than me.” 

Linda Lemaster had been a social and 
political advocate for the homeless and an 
activist in Santa Cruz County for more 
than 30 years when she was issued a cita- 
tion for “unlawful lodging” during the 
Peacecamp demonstrations. 

Originally held to protest the sleeping 
ban in the City of Santa Cruz (Municipal 
Code Section 6.36.010), which makes it 
illegal to sleep outside during the hours of 
11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m. in the city, 
Peacecamp was initiated at the Santa Cruz 
County Courthouse by a group of local 
homelessness activists on July 4, 2010. 

Community members gathered at the 
courthouse during the evenings and either 
slept or protested there to make a strong 
statement against the criminalization of 
homelessness locally. The action quickly 
grew and began to include a large number 
of homeless community members looking 
for a safe place to be at night. 

Lemaster, founder of the organization 
Housing Now! in Santa Cruz, attended 
Peacecamp to make contact with both 
homeless people and other advocates. — 

“T use Housing Now! in Santa Cruz as 
a vessel to stay in touch with how home- 
less people feel about stuff,” she said. 

“Sometimes I’m warning homeless 
people how to be discreet at night, or this 
is where the services are. It takes different 
forms, but because it is ongoing, I think of 
it as a medium to help.me to know when, 
and how, we can do more. I feel like it is 
my job through Housing Now! in Santa 
Cruz to inform other people ... to let peo- 
ple know, ‘Look, this isn’t right, you can’t 
even have a blanket.’” 


Linda Lemaster speaks to supporters at the Santa Cruz courthouse before her sentencing for illegal lodging. 


At Peacecamp, she found the one-on- 
one contact with homeless people and 
advocates she was looking for. “I’ve gone 


to a lot of demonstrations,” Lemaster said. 


“That’s what is consistent — no matter 
where I have been, no matter whether it is 
a few people or it’s a hundred people — 
there are people who never get to express 
themselves.” 

Eventually, she became part of a sup- 
port network at the camp and attempted to 
stay up all night on the evening of August 
9, 2010, trying to help a sick friend who 
wouldn’t leave the Peacecamp. 

Over the course of that evening, her 
friend noticed it was sprinkling and coy- 


ered Lemaster with a blanket. She lay 


down on the concrete outside of the court- 
house, and may have fallen asleep. When 
deputies arrived early that morning as part 
of their enforcement campaign against 
Peacecamp, Lemaster fit their description 
of who to target for a lodging citation, and 
cited her at 4 a.m. that morning. 

Later, according to the district attor- 
ney, this incident was one of the major 
pieces of evidence used in court to show 
that she was “unlawfully lodging.” 

The definition of lodging that was used 
can be applied, according to the California 
penal code, to both public and private 
places, and in the case of Lemaster’s trial, 
was worded specifically as follows: 

“To lodge means to occupy a place 
temporarily, or to permanently or tem- 
porarily settle or to live in a place. It may, 
but does not have to include, sleeping, the 
laying down of bedding, the storing of 
personal belongings, or carrying on cook- 
ing activities. Lodging means more than 
merely falling asleep, but less than mov- 
ing in permanently.” 

Lemaster felt that the process of arriv- 
ing at-the legal definition of lodging to be 
used in her trial was not fair. “To me it 
was very frustrating,” she said. She feels 
that the definition of lodging that deputies 


“were using when they cited people at 


Peacecamp in 2010 was vastly different 


from the legal definition arrived at for the 


purposes of her trial in late 2012. 

“Four days in a row,” she recalled, “the 
judge changed her mind out of hearing of 
the jury about what that would mean.” 

Furthermore, whenever the district attor- 
ney came in and said he didn’t like part of 
the definition of illegal lodging they were 
working on, Lemaster said that the judge 


“accommodated him every time.” 


Even after the trial had begun, the dis- 
trict attorney wanted to change the defini- 


tion once again, she recalled. “How can 
you prepare on either side for your trial, if 
every day it’s a different meaning?” 
Lemaster asked. 

Whether she fell asleep or not on the 
morning of August 10 at Peacecamp may 
not have been the primary reason the jury 
sided against her, according to two jurors 
who stayed to discuss their motivations 
after the verdict was read. 

“The jury foreman said that they all 
felt that the lodging law would have per- 
tained to anyone once the policeman 
made his first warning to go, and so they 
had no choice but to find me guilty,” 
Lemaster said. She added, “the other guy, 
not the foreman, said, like two to three 
minutes passed and you were still there 
like you wanted to talk to him.” 

Lemaster explained, “I tried to talk to 
him [the sheriff's deputy] when they came 
around ticketing people, which is what 
made it look like I wasn’t going to leave 
to some jurors — that I stood while peo- 
ple scrambled, so I wasn’t afraid enough.” 

She said the law seemed so vague and 
“soggy” as to be incomprehensible to ordi- 
nary people. “Not moving fast enough 
makes you lodging, and someone else who 
is scrambling for cover isn’t lodging,” she 
said, adding that the slippery, ever-chang- 
ing definition of lodging “is another good 
reason that it should be exposed” and elim- 
inated from the law books. 

Lemaster said that the jury also appar- 
ently felt that using the lodging law was 
justified in breaking up a political protest. 
She also charged that the judge in her trial 
refused to treat Peacecamp as a nonvio- 
lent demonstration, but rather as a public 


safety issue. 


“The inclination of Judge Rebecca 
Connolly was to not acknowledge the 
demonstration, but look at it as a public 
health and safety issue,” Lemaster said. 
“But, as my attorney, Johnathan 
Gettleman, pointed out, if it was a health 
and safety or public safety issue, there’s 
an appropriate department of the county 
government to deal with that, and they 
didn’t even think to call them. 

“You just can’t have a law that is both 
landlord-tenant law, pushing-homeless- 
around law, a status crime, a public safety 
code, and whatever use you want to put it 
to.... It’s too broad in general.” — 

Ultimately, she said she was targeted 
for lodging because she didn’t leave the: 
scene when deputies arrived. “Because | 
didn’t scurry in fear when the deputies 
walked up, I must be guilty of lodging.” 


Alex Darocy photo 


She sees the possibility of appealing 
her case as a method of challenging the 
state’s lodging law, but adds that 
Peacecamp’s original goal of challenging 
the sleeping ban of the City of Santa Cruz 
is still the main issue on her mind. 

Over the course of the three decades 
Lemaster has been involved in homeless 
issues, she has done everything from feed- 
ing people through Food. Not Bombs, to 
working for the county in various official 


capacities to help the homeless communi- 
ty. She has participated in a number of 
demonstrations, 'and has chairéd govern- 


‘.mental bodies concerning homelessness 


and violence against women. She also has 
first hand experience: Lemaster has been 
homeless herself. 

She recalls an early success in her 
endeavors to help those without a fixed 
address, when she fought for the rights of 
homeless people to vote. 

“Even though it had already been liti- 
gated, the county wasn’t letting them reg- 
ister to vote,” Lemaster said. “This was in 
the very late “70s or maybe 1980 and it 
took an attorney I was working for taking 
them to court.” The attorney successfully 
argued in court that even if homeless peo- 
ple were staying “on a heater grate on the 
sidewalk,” as long as they were willing to 
describe where that was, and apply to be a 
valid voter, they were entitled to vote. 

Lemaster also helped motivate county 
officials to establish a location where wel- 
fare recipients in Watsonville could cash 
their checks. There was a time when those 
living in the southern part of Santa Cruz 
County would have to travel all-the way 


~ to Santa Cruz to cash their benefits 
checks. After Lemaster paid a personal 
- visit to county officials, a solution was 


found within two weeks. 

The manner in which the authorities 
dealt with Peacecamp was different, 
Lemaster noticed. “What-I think is most 
different now,” she said, “is there is a set 
of, I don’t know if they are beliefs, poli- 
cies, or a driving philosophy, but it seems 
to me that there is a homeland security 
agenda that has changed how government 
responds to some situations.” 

Lemaster said that more governmental 
agencies should have been involved in the 
decision-making process regarding 
Peacecamp, but none appeared to take an 
interest in getting involved. 

“Now there were people (going) through 
Peacecamp, there was someone from the 
SPCA, someone who used to be a county 
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The Power of 
Nonviolence 


from page | 


If the common people withdraw their 
cooperation and resist the powers that be 
with determination and resourcefulness 
and courage, they have shown repeatedly 
in history that “people power” can make 
even the most powerful regime fail. 

That means that “the power of the peo- 
ple” is not merely an outdated slogan 
from the 1960s. “People power’ became 
the inspiring name of the brave movement 
in the Philippines that overthrew one of 
the bloodiest dictators in history, 
Ferdinand Marcos. 

Nonviolent movements succeed, not 
necessarily through the moral “conver- 
sion” of people at the top of society, but 
more by removing the cooperation of the 
masses of ordinary citizens — the com- 
mon people who turn out to be essential to 
a government’s very survival. 

In “Weapons of Mass Democracy,” 
Zunes explained how this dynamic works 
in a nonviolent insurrection. “When mil- 
lions of people defy official orders by 
engaging in illegal demonstrations, going 
out on strike, violating curfews, refusing 
to pay taxes, and otherwise refusing to 
recognize the legitimacy of the state, the 
state no longer has power.” 

Many times in the past few decades, an 
all-powerful dictator or military regime 
has been vanquished almost overnight by 
a nonviolent movement that seemingly 
emerged out of nowhere — or so it 
appears. But that is because the main- 
stream media often only shows up at the 
very last climactic moment in a confronta- 
tion that may have been taking shape for 
years, or decades. 

In his’ book, Nonviolent Social 
Movements, A Geographical Perspective, 

“Zunes and his co-authors offer highly 
insightful case studies that analyze how 
nonviolent movements actually have arisen 
in the Middle East, North Africa, the 
Philippines, Thailand, East Germany, 
Poland, Nigeria, Burma and Latin America. 

In many of these countries, a large and 
unexpected movement seems to have suc- 
ceeded in wresting power from a dictator in 
an astonishingly short period. But, upon 
further investigation, the uprising in ques- 
tion was often prepared over a period of 
many years with patient, nearly invisible 
forms of community organizing, nonvio- 
lent trainings, union organizing, workers 
cooperatives, student mobilizations, and 
many other forms of “people power.” 

The uprising in the Philippines remains 
a very instructive example. Many people 
remember that hundreds of thousands of 
nonviolent and unarmed demonstrators 
surrounded reformist military officers 
who had withdrawn support from the dic- 
tatorial Marcos regime. . 

The successful overthrow of Ferdinand 
Marcos in February 1986 was seemingly 
accomplished in a matter of weeks by a 
dramatic outburst of yellow-clad protest- 
ers chanting “People Power.” Marcos, a 
powerful dictator supported by the United 
States, began by arrogantly stealing an 
election from Cory Aquino, and ordered 
his troops to massacre nonviolent protest- 
ers of his despotic rule. 


In short order, a nonviolent rebellion | 


by hundreds of thousands of protesters 
succeeded in overthrowing Marcos, and 
the dictator fled into permanent exile. 

That is how the world remembers an 
amazingly quick victory over a dictator. 
Yet, in his book, Nonviolent Social 
Movements, Zunes conducts a more 
thoughtful and careful analysis of events 
leading up to the ouster of Marcos in a 
chapter entitled, “The Origins of People 
Power in the Philippines.” 


The real story is far more complicated 
— and even more inspiring. 

Zunes reveals that the foundation of 
people power in the Philippines was built 
with years of systematic training sessions 
in the methods of nonviolent resistance. 

Then, in 1984, two years before the 
overthrow of Marcos, opposition leaders 
in the Philippines stepped up the extent of 
nonviolent training sessions dramatically, 
and also launched a series of smaller 
rebellions — general strikes, boycotts, 
nonviolent demonstrations, marches, mas- 
sive rallies, and other forms of protest. 

All through the latter half of 1984 and 
the entire year of 1985, these smaller 
actions built the base for people power. 
Major urban areas were paralyzed by the 
strikes of workers, walkouts by profes- 
sionals, student boycotts, and huge 
demonstrations that temporarily shut 


down several cities and stopped major. 


industries in their tracks. 

These actions simultaneously built up 
the organizing capacity of grass-roots citi- 
zens, raised the consciousness of the gen- 
eral public about the abuses of the Marcos 
regime, and also gave those involved 
greater confidence that they could con- 
front such a powerful dictatorship. 

‘These protest actions across the coun- 
try nearly amounted to a people’s univer- 
sity in the art of nonviolent insurrection. 

Just a few examples from Zunes’ care- 
ful analysis may cast light on how grass- 
roots activists in the Philippines actually 
built up people power, step by step. . 

In December 1984, thousands of 
Filipinos took over the streets in Bataan, 
and shut down 80 percent of the trans- 
portation in the whole province. 

In February 1985, trade unions in 
Mindanao held a one-day general strike 
that brought factories to a standstill. The 
union activists had mobilized an astound- 
ing 140,000 workers in 187 unions. 

Building on this momentum, in May 
1985, a massive “people’s strike” para- 
lyzed two-thirds of Mindanao island, as 
acknowledged even by the Philippines’ 
military leaders. At the same time, tens of 
thousands of people held marches, 
demonstrations and erected barricades. 

In June 18-20, 1985, a people’s strike 
of 10,000 people rallied against the gov- 
ernment’s nuclear power industry. A 
simultaneous strike by transport workers 
shut down bus lines leading to Manila and 
halted transportation in 9 of 11 major 
towns in the province. Also, classes were 


Unarmed citizens confront tanks and troops in this statue comme 
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LA statue near the entrance to Camp Aquinaldo in Manila pays tribute to the courage 


morating the People Power revolution in the Philippines. 
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of hundreds of thousands of people in the People Power revolution in the Philippines. 


suspended due to a massive student boy- 
cott, and thousands of workers organized 
their own general strike. For nearly three 
days, a well-organized, nonviolent move- 
ment paralyzed business as usual in the 
entire province and built up a powerful 
anti-nuclear campaign. 

In the same period, activists with the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation 
began holding systematic nonviolent 
trainings for Catholic and Protestant 
church leaders and members, imparting 
lessons in strategic nonviolent actions 
capable of resisting a dictatorship. 

Zunes writes: “An estimated 1,500 
people took part in these seminars, many 
lasting three full days, including people 


who would become major figures in the - 


February 1986 uprising.” 

All these sustained training sessions, 
people’s strikes, and massive organizing 
efforts were crucial in building the move- 
‘ment of people power that eventually 
forced Marcos into exile in 1986. 

Zunes has shown how this legacy of 
nonviolent training is now being spread 
around the globe. He writes that people 
are learning how to resist oppression and 
foreign occupation in far-flung regions of 
the world, from the “Western Sahara to 
West Papua to the West Bank.” 

Stephen Zunes was raised by parents 
active in the peace movement. His father 
was an Episcopal priest and his parents 
were involved with many Quaker peace 
groups in challenging U.S. militarism. 

He grew up in a Christian milieu where 
there was a strong sense of individual 
commitment to peace and social justice. 


He then attended Quaker schools and later 
worked with a number of Quaker peace 
groups, including the Friends Peace 
Committee and the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Yet, his scholarly research, writing and 
teaching about the history of nonviolent 
movements was sparked, in part, by his 
realization that the strategies and tactics of 
nonviolent resistance not only had value 
for principled pacifists, but also could be 
utilized as a pragmatic — and highly 
effective — approach to social change by 
people from all walks of life, no matter 
their ideology or belief system. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, Zunes 
said, “In terms of nonviolence, I realized 
one can’t build a movement just by calling 
on people to embrace pacifism. But if peo- 
ple recognize the utilitarian advantages of 
nonviolent action, that would help build the 
kind of movement that could create real 
change. So, academically, I got very inter- 
ested in studying the phenomenon of 
strategic nonviolent actions.” 

Zunes earned a B.A. from Oberlin 
College, an M.A. from Temple. University 
and a Ph.D. from Cornell University. He 
teaches politics at USF, is associate editor 
of Peace Review, and chair of the academic 
advisory committee for the International 
Center on Nonviolent Conflict. He has trav- 
eled extensively in the Middle East, and is 
the author of Tinderbox, U.S. Middle East 
Policy and the Roots of Terrorism. 

In his interview, Zunes offered a multi- 
tude of vivid, rapid-fire insights about how 
nonviolent movements around the world 
were built, and how they can overcome. 
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The Street Spirit Interview with Stephen Zunes 


Interview by Terry Messman 


Street Spirit: In your book, 
Nonviolent Social- Movements: A 
Geographical Perspective, you and your 
co-authors described how nonviolent 
movements all over the world have under- 
mined powerful systems of oppression 
through the mass withdrawal of coopera- 
tion. How can such a seemingly passive 
act as non-cooperation overcome a mili- 
tary dictatorship? 

Stephen Zunes: Well, basically, for 
the state to operate, it needs people to 
carry out its orders — ranging from the 
security forces, to government bureau- 
crats, to sympathetic people in the media 
and academics, and to many other people 
that may, in normal times, do the duty of 
the state, but can be convinced to be on 
the side of the people. 

This is striking. I was in Bolivia a few 
years ago where they have had a long his- 
tory of nonviolent resistance against right- 
wing dictatorships and neo-liberalism and 
all sorts of injustices. And it was amazing 
when I talked to everyone from illiterate 
peasants, to intellectuals, to people in the 
government, to urban workers — they’ll all 
tell you that the most powerful person in 
Bolivia is not the president or any elected 
officials, but the head of the trade union 
federation. Why? Because the unions can 
shut down the entire country. 

So if there’s a general strike or other 
_ forms of mass resistance, it doesn’t matter 
if the government may occupy various gov- 
ernment offices, and have a monopoly of 
_ weapons, or, in some cases, a monopoly of 

media. If people refuse to obey their ers, 
then they don’t have any power. 


Spirit: Yet a military regime still has the 
power. to slaughter its nonviolent oppo- 


nents; and throughout history, many have 


done just that. Even if a movement can 
erode support for an unjust regime, doesn’t 
it still have the power of violent repression? 

Zunes: Well, the people in power — 
the elites — have this remarkably naive 
view of their own power. They assume 
that people love them and they have a 
bunch of yes men around them, and this is 
why they have a tendency to overreach. 

- TI just give you an example from the 
. Philippines. The dictator Ferdinand Marcos 
tried to steal the presidential election in 
1986 by claiming that he won, when the 
opposition candidate, Cory Aquino, was 
the clear winner. Marcos was getting pre- 
pared for his inauguration, but at the same 
time, a massive rally was held to inaugu- 
rate Cory Aquino. And the question was 
which person would be recognized as the 
legitimate president — and it was very 
clear that it was Cory Aquino. 

What’s interesting about the Philippines 
is that the people didn’t have to storm 
Malacafiang Palace to overthrow Marcos. 
Instead, Marcos found out that Malacafiang 
Palace was now the only part of the 
Philippines he still had any control over. 

So we keep hearing stories saying, “Oh, 
nonviolence wouldn’t work in countries 


like Libya and Syria because these dictators 


are so brutal and they order their troops to 
kill innocent nonviolent protesters.” 

But Marcos ordered his troops to mur- 
der nonviolent protesters in the 
Philippines. Erich Honecker, the last 
Communist leader of East Germany, 
ordered his troops to massacre nonviolent 

_ protesters. Repeatedly in history, we’ve 
seen dictators ordering troops to massacre 
unarmed protesters. Recently, Ben Ali in 
Tunisia ordered his troops to massacre 
protesters. But the military said, “No, 
we’re not going to do this.” 

So it’s not a matter of how ruthless a 
dictator is. It comes down to whether the 
soldiers and others are willing to obey 
illegitimate orders. 
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A mural commemorating 30 years of the Solidarity movement in Poland. Priest Jerzy Popieluszko is shown in the foreground. | 


Spirit: Does your research show that 
nonviolent movements historically are more 
effective than armed movements in eroding 
public support for unjust regimes? 

Zunes: Very, very much so. Violent 
movements tend to get people to rally in 
support of the authorities, because vio- 


lence turns people off. Now, it depends on 


the context. In some countries, the thresh- 
old is lethal force. In other countries, like 
the United States, even minor property 
damage can turn people off. But the fact 
is, you’ve got to think about what tactics 
you can use that are going to “grow” the 
movement. What kind of tactics are going 


_ to get people to see us as more legitimate 


than our opponents? It comes down to 
thinking strategically. 

Spirit: Recent studies have shown that 
nonviolent uprisings can facilitate far 
broader popular participation in a move- 
ment. Have you found that to be the case? 

Zunes: Yes. Armed struggle tradition- 
ally has been the province of young, able- 
bodied men who have access to weapons. 
Nonviolent struggles can involve every- 
body, pretty much. One of the key vari- 
ables in determining the success of a 
movement is the level of participation. 

Many people who are willing and able to 
engage in nonviolent protest are not willing 
and able to engage in armed struggle. While 
certainly nonviolent protesters can get shot 
and killed, historically they’re far less likely 
to do so than if they’re being violent. So 
that is also something that makes people 
more likely to participate. 

The state pretty much has the advantage 
at every turn when it comes to the tools of 
violence, like guns. Where the state is most 
vulnerable is this idea of withdrawing coop- 
eration. Nonviolent struggle is the ultimate 
asymmetrical warfare. 


Spirit: What do you mean by asymmet- 
rical warfare? 

Zunes: It’s like jiu-jitsu or like akido, 
in that you can use the weight of the state, 
the force of the state, against it. That’s 
why some of the martial arts teach that 
when someone much bigger and stronger 
is attacking you, you don’t attack them in 
the same way. You use their own force 
and energy in such a way that you can dis- 
arm them. That’s exactly how nonviolent 
tactics work. Instead of going up against 
the state where they’re strongest, you sim- 
ply change the rules. You use the tactics 
that give you the advantage. 


The other thing is that maybe you. 


don’t always want to focus on massive 
street demonstrations. This is particularly 
important if it is a situation where the 
regime can get away with killing people 
in large numbers. In that case, maybe you 


need to use tactics such as a general ~ 


strike, stay-at-home actions, or boycotts 
— things that can weaken the state that 


people can get involved in without as 
much personal risk. 

_ It’s just like in a guerilla movement — 
you don’t have a frontal assault on the 
capital first thing. A guerilla movement 


does low-risk, hit-and-run operations, 


builds the base in peripheral areas and 
gradually builds up from there. 

Similarly, in a nonviolent struggle, you 
can’t expect to suddenly have hundreds of 
thousands of people in the streets that can 
force a regime to fall. It may seem that 
way sometimes, because often the news 
media doesn’t get to a country until it gets 
to that point. What we saw in Egypt, what 
we saw in Serbia, what we saw in the 
Philippines, what we saw in Poland, what 
we’ve seen in other cases of successful 
unarmed insurrections, was the culmina- 
tion of many years of struggle. 


Spirit: In her book, Why Civil 


Resistance Works, Erica Chenoweth - 


found that when nonviolent movements 
are successful, they tend to create more 
democratic societies, with a greater com- 
mitment to human rights, than armed 
uprisings do. Do her findings resonate 
with your research? 

Zunes: Oh, very much so. Again, it’s 
pretty logical when you think about it, 
because armed struggles traditionally are 
characterized by martial values, the ethos 
of an elite vanguard, a clear military hier- 
archy, and using force to get your way. 
That kind of model is one that tends to 
lead towards authoritarianism, where 
guerilla fighters take on the same kind of 
leadership style once they assume the reins 
of government. 

By contrast, a successful nonviolent 
movement requires building diverse coali- 
tions throughout civil society. That 
requires compromise. It requires a more 
pluralistic model in terms of organization- 
al development as you build this coalition 
and bring people in and decide on your 
strategy and tactics. That can serve as the 
basis for more democratic institutions. 

So instead of the message that power 
comes through the barrel of a gun, which 
encourages a more authoritarian model, we 
have the message of nonviolent move- 
ments, which encourage building alliances 
and getting as many people as possible 
involved in the process of change. 


Spirit: So rather than power coming 
from the barrel of a gun in the form of 
military power, power comes from the 
people — people power. 

Zunes: Exactly. 

Spirit: You have written extensively 
about the conflicts in the Middle East. 
What would you say were the key factors 
that enabled the nonviolent uprisings in 
Tunisia and Egypt ta grow so quickly and 
spread so widely? 

Zunes: | think a key was that people 


were pretty clear that they did not accept 


- this view that the fate of the Middle East 


was simply between al-Qaeda and other 
reactionary Islamic forces on one extreme, 
and the United States and the neoconserv- 
ative push for U.S. empire and domina- 
tion, on the other. 

They realized that, as opposed to what 
al-Qaeda said, they could overthrow these 
U.S.-backed dictatorships nonviolently, 
and, unlike what the United States said, 
they could do it themselves, and they 
didn’t need foreign interference to do it. 

Even though the transition to democra- 
cy in Tunisia and Egypt has been a bit 


_rockier than some people had hoped, the 


fact is that you have this new generation 
that has been empowered, and now recog- 
nizes that they are the. masters of their 
own fate. The traditional kind of fatalistic 
view was that their corrupt leaders’or the 
foreign imperialist powers would forever 
impact what happens on the so-called 
Arab street. Instead, the Arab street has 
shown its ability to impact what happens 
to foreign powers. 

It’s amazing, in the cases of Tunisia and 
Egypt, how the United States was defend- 
ing those regimes in the early days of these 
rebellions, and as the movement grew, the 
U.S. called for reforms within the regime. 
And as the movement grew more, the U.S. 
started talking about the transition to 
democracy, and finally as the pro-democra- 
cy forces threw out the dictators, the U.S. 
ended up praising the movement. 


Spirit: It seemed almost unbelievable 
that so many people could find the 
courage to confront such heavily armed 
regimes in Egypt and Tunisia. How do 
you think the common people found such 
an extraordinary level of courage? 
Zunes: First of all, I think it showed 
how the vast majority of people in these 
countries, did not consider those U.S.- 
backed dictatorships as legitimate. I think 
they realized that they could not work for 
reform within the system, but at the same 
time, that armed struggle was unworkable. 

And they recognized that if you could 
get a certain critical mass of people out on 
the streets who were willing to defy the 
curfews and defy orders to disperse, it 
would demonstrate the impotence of a 
regime that people used to be just totally 
scared of and intimidated by. 

So people were empowered by seeing 
those who were willing to face down the 
tanks and confront them with their bare 
hands and show that they’re not afraid. 
And when you did have those kinds of 
numbers, it was virtually impossible for 
even a well-armed government, even one 
with the support of the world’s one 
remaining superpower, to stop them. 


Spirit: Courage seems to become con- 
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tagious at key moments in a movement. Is 


the courage of the people an important , 


component of nonviolent struggle? 

Zunes: Yes, very much so. In some 
ways, this was a continuation of what we 
had seen from the Philippines to 
Czechoslovakia, and from Chile to Serbia. 
There have been scores of these kinds of 
uprisings. In fact, I was one of the few 
people who did predict that Egypt would 
likely have this kind of uprising because I 
had seen in Egypt over the previous years, 
a dramatic growth of civil society and a 
growth of nonviolent organizing by peo- 
ple who had a real interest in the power of 
strategic nonviolent action. - 

And while this is not news to me, I 
think it is news for a lot of people that 
Arabs and Muslims don’t like living. under 
dictatorships any more than Christians in 
the West do. The form a democracy may 
take will inevitably vary according to a 
country’s unique history and culture, but 
the desire for freedom is universal. The 


~ desire for social justice is universal. And 
the recognition that strategic nonviolent 


action is the most effective way of moving 
in that direction is becoming increasingly 
universal as well. 


Spirit: There were so many hopes 
engendered around the world by the Arab 
Spring. In its aftermath, how successful 
do you think these rebellions were in 
transforming these nations? 

Zunes: Egypt’s situation is complex in 
that the younger and more politically pro- 
gressive and more secular elements that 
led the revolution against Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak did not have the 
kind of experience and resources that 
some of the more conservative religious 
opponents of the old regime had. 

So those elements, working in collu- 
sion at times with elements of the mili- 
tary, have succeeded in consolidating 
some degree of political power and con- 
tinue to engage in human rights abuses. 
And the commitment of the Muslim 
Brotherhood to a more democratic future 
is certainly questionable. 

However, the fact is that despite all the 
problems, there’s a lot more freedom than 
there was under Mubarak — more free- 
dom both in terms of organizing and in 
terms of the media. And, more important- 
ly, people have been empowered. People 
are not afraid to go out in the streets and 
confront those in authority. 

I remember being in a café in Cairo 
recently and watching the TV news. The 
TV news in Egypt used to always be the 
president giving a speech, or the president 
meeting a visiting foreign dignitary — and 
that’s what the news was. But this evening, 
the news was about a labor strike in 
Alexandria. It was about the relatives of the 
martyrs of the revolution having a vigil in 


front of the Interior Ministry. It was about - 


the revolution going on in Syria. 

All the news was about ordinary peo- 
ple engaged in acts of resistance. I think 
that, more than anything, shows how 
Egypt and the Middle East are changing. 
Who are the newsmakers? It’s ordinary 
people who are struggling for change. It’s 
not just the men in suits. 


Spirit: That’s a beautiful legacy. The 
grass-roots resistance during the Arab 
Spring reminded me of the earlier insur- 
rection in the Philippines, where “people 
power” overthrew a dictatorship. 

Zunes: When the U.S.-backed dictator, 
Ferdinand Marcos, brazenly stole an elec- 
tion in 1986, you had widespread protests, 
boycotts of crony industries associated 
with his regime, and dissent was brewing. 


A couple of reformist military officers 
tried to stage a coup against Marcos, but 
they were cut short and the small base 
near the capital where they had set up 


their resistance was about to be overrun - 


by elements of the military still loyal to 
the dictator. At that point, hundreds of 
thousands of people surrounded the base 
and protected the reformist officers. 

Despite orders by Marcos for the sol- 
diers to shoot their way. in, they refused. 
You had nuns praying the rosary in front of 
the tanks. You had ordinary people giving 
flowers and treats to the soldiers, trying to 
talk to them and communicating with them, 
trying to get them on the side of the people. 
Eventually, it got to the point where there 
was massive non-cooperation throughout 
the country, and it was clear that the gig 
was up and Marcos had to flee. 

This was during the Reagan adminis- 
tration, and the United States was initially 
supporting Marcos, but with the news 
media showing the extent of the opposi- 
tion and their democratic, nonviolent 
nature, it became almost impossible for 
the United States to get away with contin- 
uing their support for the dictatorship. 

It was so inspiring to see that kind of 
nonviolent resistance on people’s TV sets 
at night. When people would see that kind 
of courage and nonviolence in the face of 
repression, it forced them to pick sides 
and to choose the nonviolent, pro-democ- 
racy, pro-justice side. 


Spirit: The People Power movement in 
the Philippines was inspiring for people 
everywhere in the world. Didn’t it come 
not long after Poland’s Solidarity move- 
ment, another enormously powerful exam- 
ple of nonviolence in action? 

Zunes: Poland was interesting because 
they were very smart strategically. In 
China, in 1989, the pro-democracy stu- 
dents all amassed in the heart of Beijing, 
in the heart of the Communist Party’s 
political power, and demanded the whole 
system be changed. And, of course, they 
were massacred. 

In Poland, by contrast, though they had 
that same kind of goal — to bring down 
the Communist system — they were 
strategic enough to start small. They 
began by simply occupying the shipyards 
in a port city and demanding recognition 
of an independent trade union, along with 
a few specific concerns regarding the rein- 
statement of fired union activists. 

But by having that, they could then 
grow the movement. Solidarity started 
getting members not just from other ship- 
yards, but from factories, mines and work- 
places all over the country. They had 
intellectuals, farmers, and even govern- 
ment workers signing on. They gradually 
increased their demands — again, not 
calling for the downfall of the whole sys- 
tem, but pushing for greater democracy 
and fairness and justice. 

The original Solidarity strikes began in 
the summer of 1980, and martial law was 
declared a year and a half later, in 


December of 1981. By the time the gov-. 


ernment cracked down, the movement 
was strong enough that it could survive 
underground and eventually bring down 
the entire system. 


What they recognized was, just like in 


any other struggle, you can’t expect to 
have an immediate victory. You need to 
engage in a whole sequence of different 
tactics. You need to have small victories 
to show you can win and get more people 
on your side. As you get stronger, you can 
start demanding more. In other words, 
you've got to think strategically. You’ve 
got to think and plan for the long-term. 
The Polish Solidarity movement was par- 
ticularly effective in that way. 


Spirit: Despite these historical exam- 
ples, many people still can’t understand 
that a nonviolent movement can over- 
throw a military dictatorship. 


Zunes: In Bolivia in 1979, when there 
was a coup by a general named Natusch 
Busch, the whole country went on strike 
and 600,000 people massed in the Bolivian 
capital of La Paz, which was bigger than 
the total population of the city at the time. 
Trade union leaders and others walked into 
the president’s house, walked into his 
office, and they asked him, “What’s your 
program?” He looked at them, and then he 
looked at the 600,000 people out in the 
streets, and he said, “Yours!” 

Well, to their credit, they didn’t insist 
that he adopt their program. They insisted 
that he step down, and democratic govern- 
ment was restored. 


I think that’s illustrative of this very 


important point: that if people refuse to 
cooperate, you don’t have power. That 
dictatorship lasted less than two weeks. 


Spirit: But it often doesn’t go down 


that quickly and without bloodshed. It is’ 


hard for some to even comprehend why 
any people would continue on the path of 
nonviolent resistance in countries when 
they are massacred by the military. 

Zunes: Well, an interesting case actu- 
ally occurred in Mali. Until the military 
coup in March of last year, Mali had one 
of the longest running democracies in 
West Africa. Back in 1991, 20 years 
before the Arab Spring, they had a nonvi- 
olent uprising in Mali. 

Even though the soldiers ended up 
gunning down literally hundreds of nonvi- 
olent protesters, people kept on coming 
until the military just threw down their 
arms and refused to fire anymore. The 


-dictator, General Moussa Traoré, was 


removed from power and replaced with a 
civilian democratic government. 

Now, what was interesting is that back 
then in Mali, they of course didn’t have 
the Internet or Facebook, and a large part 
of the population at that time was illiter- 
ate. They spread the word using griots, the 
traditional singing storytellers. They used 
these allegorical tales of resistance going 
back for centuries. 

It’s an indication that you don’t need 
modern social media to organize. When 
people feel the need to communicate, they 
will communicate. People can figure out 
how to rely on their own unique cultural 
and historical resources to mobilize. And, 
despite severe repression, if people per- 
sist, they can win. 


Spirit: Another dictator who was. will- 


ing to use violent repression against 
unarmed demonstrators was the Shah of 
Iran. His regime was heavily armed and 
directly supported by the U.S. govern- 
ment, so how did a nonviolent uprising by 
the Iranian people ever turn the tide? 

Zunes: There was a story I really liked 
in the uprising against the Shah of Iran. 
The Shah was a brutal, U.S.-backed dicta- 
tor, and he was kind of a megalomaniac. 
He put up statues of himself in almost 
every town in the country. So it was popu- 
lar during this period for people to tear 
down the statues. So when soldiers would 
come into a particular area, the first thing 
they would do would be to surround the 
statue to protect it. 

There was this one Iranian town where, 
instead of attacking the soldiers and creat- 
ing a riot, the people came and talked to 
the soldiers and shared their grievances 
about the Shah. They brought the soldiers 
food, and they brought them blankets 
because it got cold at night after the cur- 
few, and the soldiers had to stay out there. 


They did this for a couple days and. 


then one morning, when people came out 
after the lifting of the curfew at dawn, 
they found the soldiers gone and, before 
they had left, the soldiers themselves had 
torn down the statue! 


Spirit: The soldiers themselves tore 


down the statue of the Shah? That’s amaz- _ 


ing! What lesson do you draw from this? 
Zunes: It’s an illustration, I think, of 


recognizing that even people in the securi- 
ty forces can be your allies, and they’re — 
more likely to be won over if you’re non- 
violent to them than if you’re trying to 
attack them. i ; 


Spirit: Do you think that people 
around the world are becoming more 
aware of the power of nonviolent resis- 
tance to overcome tyrannical regimes? 

Zunes: Nepal is an interesting case, 
because in Nepal you had a long-running, 
armed struggle against the monarchy by 
Maoist guerrillas. They recognized that . 
they could end up controlling some parts of 
the countryside, but they really did not 
have the means of bringing down the 
monarchy. It had been around for hundreds 
of years and it had a strong military. 

So what they decided to do was to lay 
down their arms and join in an alliance 
with liberal democratic opponents of the 
regime. They ended up having a nonvio- 
lent revolution that overthrew the monar- 
chy. So, after hundreds of years, Nepal is 
now a republic and able to have democrat- 
ic elections. It shows that even Maoist 
guerillas can recognize that nonviolent 
action can actually be more powerful than 
guerilla warfare. 


- Spirit: In the analysis of many people, 
it was the threat of prolonged armed 
struggle by the African National Congress 
(ANC), along with the international boy- 
cotts, that enabled the people of South 
Africa to end apartheid. What role, if any, 
did nonviolent organizing play in over- 
coming apartheid? 

Zunes: Nonviolent action in South 
Africa was far, far more significant than the 
fairly limited efforts by the armed wing of 
the resistance. The ANC never formally 
renounced armed struggle, but they recog- 
nized long before the downfall of apartheid 
that it would be civil resistance that would 
be the most decisive factor in bringing 
majority rule to South Africa. 


Spirit: What forms of civil resistance 
were organized in South Africa? 

Zunes: In the case of South Africa, 
we're talking about strikes, which were 
particularly significant since the white | 
minority regime was totally dependent on 
black labor. Boycotts helped turn the busi- 
ness community against the system, com- 
bined with international sanctions, which 
were made possible by nonviolent resis- 
tance in the United States and other coun- 
tries and helped to halt foreign investment 
in the country. 

Also important were the creation of 
alternative institutions such as parallel gov- 
ernment in the townships and elsewhere, as 
well as demonstrations, civil disobedience 
and other methods of resistance. 

The armed wing of the ANC was onl 
one small component of the ANC. Their 
political wing within South Africa was 
allied with the United Democratic Front, 
and COSATU, the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions. They organized 
these massive nonviolent resistance cam- 
paigns, and despite severe repression and 
despite efforts to sow divisions within the 
black movement by the regime, it was the 
nonviolent component that was the most ~ 
critical in overcoming apartheid. And 
indeed, I have talked to a number of for- 
mer ANC activists who have acknowl- 
edged this themselves. 


Spirit: Back during the anti-apartheid 
movement in the United States in the 
1980s, did you think nonviolent resistance 
would end up playing such a crucial role 
in liberating South Africa? 

Zunes: Everything from the geography 
of the nation, to the absence of sanctuary, 
to the South African security apparatus, 
made a military victory by the armed 
wing of the ANC impossible. 

During this period, I was very active in 


the divestment campaign and the anti- 
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apartheid movement in this country. I was 
an organizer in this movement when I was 


an undergraduate at Oberlin College, and 


later at Cornell as a grad student. 

While I could never make a moral judg- 
ment against the black South Africans who 
felt the need to take up arms, I wanted the 
people of South Africa to win, and I 
believed that nonviolent struggle was clear- 
ly the most effective means. The South 
Africans themselves were recognizing that 
unarmed civil resistance would be the most 
‘- effective way of overcoming apartheid. 


F.W. de Klerk, the last white president 


of South Africa, who negotiated the deal 
to end apartheid, acknowledged that the 
government was all ready to challenge 
any military threat. It was the nonviolent 
resistance that forced them to negotiate 
with the ANC and release Mandela. [F.W. 
de Klerk and Nelson Mandela won the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1993 for their role in 
negotiating an end to apartheid. | 


Spirit: How did nonviolent resistance 
force the South African regime to negoti- 
ate with the ANC? 


Zunes: Basically, the country was ° 


becoming ungovernable due to the nonvi- 
olent resistance in South Africa — when 
combined with the international sanctions 
which were destroying the economy. 


Spirit: And didn’t those international 
sanctions come about because of the 
| widespread nonviolent resistance of 
groups in the United States and Europe? 

Zunes: The United States and other 
countries were very reluctant to impose 
sanctions because investment in South 
Africa was very profitable to very power- 
ful corporations. This U.S. policy was 
reversed because of the mass nonviolent 
movements led by church groups, labor 
unions, student groups and international 
organizations and others. 


Spirit: Your book, Nonviolent Social | 


Movements: A Geographical Perspective, 
seems to focus almost.exclusively on ana- 
lyzing Cases where nonviolent movements 
aren’t simply going after piecemeal 
reforms, but are trying to topple brutal 
military regimes. 

Zunes: Yes, | am referring to insurrec- 
tions against autocratic regimes, as 
opposed to reform movements within var- 
ious countries. 

One of the key variables determining 
whether they’re going to be successful or 
not is the defections from the police, mili- 
tary and other security forces. People in 
these security forces are far more likely to 
disobey orders to fire into crowds of nonvi- 
olent protesters than they are with orders to 
fire on people who are shooting at them. 

Another factor is that in any move- 
ment, even against a dictator, there are 
lots of people who either might support 
the regime, or may feel that even if they 


don’t like the current regime, they’re | 


afraid of what the successful revolution 
might bring. 


Spirit: They’re afraid a revolution 
might bring a new kind of repression? 

Zunes: Yes, or chaos or other problems. 
So people are far more likely to join the 
movement if it’s nonviolent. A nonviolent 
movement is seen as a lot less threatening 
and more likely to lead to responsible gov- 
ernance than an armed group. 

Violence can alienate a movement’s 
potential supporters, and the regime can 
use that violence as an excuse to depict 
the opposition as terrorists. People will be 
more open to accepting repressive actions 
by the state if it’s seen as necessary to 
combat a violent opposition. Repression is 
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much less likely to be accepted if it’s 
against a nonviolent opponent. 


Spirit: Even in a faceless regime with 
its seemingly faceless security apparatus, 
there are still individual soldiers who may 
be unwilling to shoot into a défenseless 
group of civilians. So do nonviolent move- 
ments succeed, in part, because they 
appeal to the individual conscience — 
even in a dictatorship? 

Zunes: Yes, and one need not convert 
the people at the top. You merely need to 


make it impossible for them to continue to - 
govern. At the same time, to make that. 


possible, it helps to appeal to the con- 
sciences of the ordinary folks — ranging 


from police and soldiers to government — 


bureaucrats to workers in key industries 
— to end their cooperation with the state. 
And a movement can do that by appealing 


to their moral sensibilities. 


Spirit: The government and the state- 


controlled media often try to deceive the 


public by painting a movement as destruc- 
tive and extremist. How can activists 
counter the disinformation of the state? 
Zunes: The people in power will try to 
depict their opponents in the most nega- 


tive light possible. They will depict them 
as being agents of foreign governments or . 


terrorists or people who embrace extrem- 
ist ideologies or outside agitators — all 
sorts of things. So it’s important for the 


Opposition to engage in the kinds of tac- 
‘tics that would challenge these stereotypes 


and expose the lies of those in power. 


What’s exciting about this nowadays is _ 
that a lot of people have smart phones and - 


the ability to film or photograph what’s 
actually going on out in the streets, and 
can immediately post it out for everyone 


"to see. It’s much harder now for the police 


and government officials to misrepresent 
confrontations. In other words, it’s not 


just for the people who witness a particu- | 


lar confrontation in person, but it can get 
out around the world — literally. 


Spirit: Gandhi's vision of nonviolence 
included the constructive program — the 


creation of independent institutions and 


economic programs. That aspect of nonvi- 
olent struggle is often neglected in the 
U.S. What kind of parallel institutions are 
important in successful movements? . 

Zunes: In places like the United 
States, it can mean everything from a food 
co-op. to a battered women’s shelter and 
other alternatives to the status quo, with 
individuals taking on certain ways of 
meeting the needs of the people that help 
empower people. 

In insurrectionary situations, you can 
actually have independent structures of 
governance. For example, in South Africa, 
the leadership of the black townships that 


_had been appointed by the white minority 


rulers were ignored — in some cases, phys- 
ically driven out of the buildings. In their 
place, the resistance built up parallel gover- 
nance and elections, and the people started 
governing themselves. They built their own 


parallel judicial system and a parallel sys- 


tem of distributing services and goods. 

It showed the world, “Hey, black peo- 
ple can govern themselves, and we can do 
it more fairly and aay thee the 
white minority regime.” 

Whether they are in a place like the 
United States or in South Africa or in the 
Palestinian territories, or other places where 
we've seen this happening, developing 
these alternative institutions have actually 
empowered a lot of people. They’ve been 
empowered by training in some very practi- 


cal skills that can be useful after the revolu- 


tion when they govern themselves. 

But perhaps even more importantly, 
whatever kind of government comes forth, 
people will have become experienced lead- 


ers in the process — people who had previ-_, 


ously felt disempowered. This is particular- 
ly true for people who have been subjected 
to racism and sexism and other forms of 


Oppression, who are given the message, 


“You've got to trust the State because 
you’re not smart enough. You don’t have 
the skills to take care of yourselves and 
your community.” 

When people finally can do that for 
themselves, they’re empowered. This 
empowerment enables them to not just 
develop stronger, more effective alternative 
institutions, but can also empower them to 
be more active in challenging the status quo 
and working for change for everybody. 


Spirit: Let’s look at a recent example. - 


of a nonviolent uprising in the United 
States. Did you take part in the Occupy 
demonstrations in 2011 and 2012? 

Zunes: Yes, not on a daily basis, but I 
did join folks in both San Francisco and 
Oakland on Occupy marches. — 


Spirit: What do you think was mean- 
ingful about the Occupy movement? What 
lessons can be learned from it? 

Zunes: Well, the good news, I think, is 
that Occupy changed the debate in this 
nation. The gross inequality in this coun- 
try and the plight of the poor is now con- 
sidered legitimate political discourse, and 
is now part of the mainstream. We don’t 
have nearly the progress we should have, 
of course, but at least people are talking 
about economic inequality and poverty 
and the concentration of wealth. I think 
that’s really important. 

I think the main problem was that there 
wasn’t broader strategic thinking in terms 
of the next steps. The Occupy encamp- 
ments were an important piece, but there 
needs to be a plethora of other kinds of 
tactics, including the kind of door-to-door 


_ organizing which may not be as exciting 


for some people as a demonstration or a 
takeover of a certain piece of territory. 
But it’s very important to bring in a 
diverse cross-section of the population. If 


you really are representing the 99 percent, 
you want to broaden the base of support. 


Spirit: What kinds of door-to-door 
organizing could have been done? 

Zunes: [ think a lot of this has to do 
with political education. It means listen- 
ing to a lot of people and seeing what 
their grievances are. Because I think 
you Il find that a lot of people have a lot 
of grievances about their lives, and the 
movement will find that these grievances 
are rooted in some of the same structural 
problems that are related to other people’s 
grievances. And basically, in finding out 
what people’s concerns are, you will find 
what they might get involved in, and see 
how you might be able to bring them in, 
and plug them into-the movement. 


Spirit: Also, it seems that a movement 


that actually listens to the people is a . 


good example for the kind of government 

that could arise — one that would listen 

to its own people and be responsive. 
Zunes: Exactly, exactly. Yes. 


: Spirit: Do you think the sporadic acts 
of street violence helped to shorten the 
life-span of the Occupy movement? 

Zunes: I think that the scattered vio- 
lence — although it was primarily against 


property, and it was only a minority of 


people, and it. was not all that significant 
— did end up turning off a lot of people 
to the movement as a whole. Whenever 


you have a movement that uses mixed tac- 


tics, the media will always concentrate on 
the most violent element, and will try to 
portray the whole movement as the most 
violent element. 

We saw it that day [Nov. 2, 2011] when 
10,000 people shut down the Port of 
Oakland nonviolently with the support of 
the Longshoreman’s Union. That was one 
of the most remarkable events of the entire 
Occupy movement in the entire country. 
But the media coverage the following day 
was primarily of a handful of self-described 
anarchists smashing windows i in downtown 
Oakland later that’ evening. 


There was not a really concerted effort, 
as much as there should have been, to try 
to separate the movement from the hand- 
ful of people who were engaged in irre- 
sponsible tactics, and to marginalize those 
kinds of narcissistic elements who were 
more interested in exercising their own 
selfish, cathartic expressions of rage, than 
advancing the movement as a whole. 

“You find that police forces will tradi- 
tionally use agents provocateurs, that is, 
government agents who will pose as pro- 


testers and do something violent or — 


provocative as a means of enabling the 
police to crack down even harder and dis- 
credit the movement as a whole. So it 
seems quite logical that you do not want to 
do what the authorities want you to do — 


by being violent.. 


Spirit: During the Occupy actions, you 
wrote that there was an inability — nearly 
a refusal — to state clearly what the 


demands of this movement were and to 


formulate strategies and tactics that could 
advance those demands. What could this 
movement have done in that area? 

Zunes: While maintaining a fairly 
long-range vision of more radical change, 
it also could have had more specific, tar- 
geted campaigns that a lot of people from 
a wide variety of orientations might have 
been able to identify with and get behind, 
such as ending foreclosures. 

It’s important for even the most radical 
movement to have more immediate, short- 
term campaigns on specific goals that are 
winnable and which people would be 
willing to support and be part of — even 
those who may not Heresy share the 
long-term vision. 


Spirit: You also wrote that the Occupy 
protests were very. inspiring, but added 
that “being right isn’t enough, especially 
when you're up against the powers of 
Wall Street.” Beyond being right, what 
else did this.movement need in order to 
challenge the powers of Wall Street? 

Zunes: | think the movement needed to 
build more alliances with working people, 
and with people of color, and with others 
who have been negatively affected by the 
growing concentration of corporate wealth. 
Also, it needed to channel this energy into 
specific campaigns with more immediate, 
achievable goals — and make the move- 
ment an environment where people would 
enjoy taking part, where they felt safe, 
where they could bring their kids, and 
where there could be something that people 
would be inclined to get involved with and 
want to come back for more. 


Spirit: Why do you think the Occupy — 


movement has seemingly faded away so 
quickly, when just last year it seemed to 
hold such great promise? 

Zunes: I think part of it was that when 
they started just using the same basic tac- 
tics over and over again, people got bored, 
people got tired. You need to keep it 
fresh, and there are times when you also 
need to make tactical withdrawals and 
then reappear in different ways, with a 
new focus on specific campaigns that will 
spark new interest. 


Spirit: Whatever its problems, Occupy 
was one of the most massive outpourings 
of popular dissent against economic 
inequality in our lifetime. Did its rapid 
emergence surprise you? 


Zunes: I certainly didn’t expect it, but 


in hindsight, I can very much see how it 
happened. The vast majority of people in 
this country are feeling in their daily lives 
the negative consequences of the econom- 
ic and political trends in this country that 
people in Occupy were protesting about. 
So it immediately had resonance for 
folks. People could identify with those 


demands. The fact that conventional poli- 


tics was not addressing it made the move- 
ment particularly attractive, so it came at 
just the right time. 
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The Rich and Poor Live in Very Different Worlds 


Rich people are upset when 
there is a scratch on their 
new Jaguar. Poor people are 
upset when they are strand- 
ed because they missed the 
last bus for the night. 


by Jack Bragen 


ommon decency and kindness — 

versus cruelty and meanness — 

seem to occur at about the same 
rates across all demographics. I have dealt 
with mean and kind people wherever I’ve 
gone, and this seems unrelated to how 
much money someone has, how success- 
ful, or how intelligent. 

Having more money is preferable to 
not having enough. However, sometimes 
leading “the good life” and taking for 
granted that you can purchase any materi- 
al thing that’s needed, can have a negative 
effect on people. When someone gains 
wealth or is born into it, their set of con- 
cerns may change from that of meeting 
basic needs, to frivolous concerns about 
status. In contrast, poor people may not 
have the luxury of being concerned about 
things unrelated to survival. 

The wealthy are often preoccupied with 


In San Francisco, two men in business suits pass silently by a homeless man lying in a doorway. Every day in 
America, the — and the poor encounter one another on the same streets, yet they live in very different worlds. 


Photo credit by 
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social stature. They may become envious 
and resentful when someone flaunts more 
“toys” or “status symbols” than they. They 
may be highly sensitized to possible insults. 

A wealthy person is often preoccupied 
with perceived dignity, while a poor per- 
son is: preoccupied with having adequate 
food and decent housing, filling the gas 
tank in their used car, and getting ade- 
quate medical attention when ill. 

‘I speak from personal experience, after 
long years of witnessing the differing 
behaviors and attitudes of the rich and the 
poor. The following comparisons between 
wealthy and low-income people may 
sound like generalizations, yet they are all 
based on my personal observations. 

Wealthy people are often hard-nosed 
toward people less fortunate or toward 
those in a subordinate position. It is often 
by having a mean edge that they have 
accumulated their wealth and their posi- 
tion in the first place. Wealthy people 
tend to be very territorial. 


Rich people are ee when there is a 


scratch on their new Jaguar. Poor people 


are upset when they are stranded because 
they missed the last bus for the night. 

Rich people won’t give you anything 
for free, unless something is in it for 
them, while poor people will help you 
when they can. 

Rich people can afford to buy the latest 
home security system to protect their 
valuables, while poor people are protected 
through having nothing worth stealing. 

Rich people may consume alcohol or 
recreational drugs, while stereotyping the 
poor as always being “druggies.” 

Rich people may get clogged arteries 
from a fat-laden, luxurious diet, and then 
they get bypass surgery. Poor people eat 
off the “dollar menu” or in soup kitchens 


and then die of a massive heart attack 


because of untreated arteriosclerosis. 

Rich people are, on occasion, victims 
of home-invasion robberies, while poor 
people receive eviction notices or have 


‘Youth Spirit Artworks Reporting for Duty 


their homes searched by police with 


German Shepherds. 


Rich people often display classism, the 
disdain of those from a less fortunate 
socioeconomic background. Poor people 
may display reverse classism, a disdain and 
contempt toward those who have more. 

This may be a bit off-subject, but why 
is it that when rich people are billions of 
dollars in debt and owe far more than their 
assets, they are still in a more advanta- 
geous position compared to someone who 
is penniless but doesn’t owe anything? 

A good example is Donald Trump. 
According to his book, How to Get Rich, at 
one point he owed 9.2 billion dollars after 
the real estate market crashed. Trump said 
that on the day he passed by “a beggar” on 
his way to speak with bankers, he realized 
that the beggar was worth $9 billion more 
than he. Yet, where is that “beggar” now? 

Trump was able to cash in on his name 
and went on television, and bounced back 
quite handily, which is what he had prophe- 


sied. If you’re not a member of the wealthy 
elite, you don’t get member benefits. 

Poor people also can sniff out someone 
who doesn’t belong. The poor are expected 
by one another to abide by their own ver- 
sion of social norms. The specifics are dif- 
ferent than with rich people, but it is the 
same idea. Either you fit in or you don’t. 

Poor people are usually preoccupied 
with survival issues, with getting through 
the month, with fulfilling the bureaucratic 
requirements of various public benefits, 
and with merely staying alive. However, 
rich people are concerned with their pub- 
lic image, with their social status, and 
with gaining more wealth. 

Being financially secure does not make 


‘a person evil, nor does it mean someone 


lacks conscience. However, when survival 
issues have been solved, the little things 
that were previously on the back burner, 
the seemingly inconsequential concerns, 
are magnified and can sometimes create 
arrogance. 


An open letter to the community 
by Sally Hindman, Youth Spirit Artworks 


ince 1983, the Berkeley Boosters have engaged 

local police officers in off-duty service that 

involve homeless and low-income local youth in 

activities making a difference in young people’s 
lives. The Boosters have distributed turkeys to needy 
families, organized a summer youth camp, taken young 
people on outdoor adventures, and Enotes youth lead- 
ership trainings. 


In order to carry out this work, the City of Berkeley 


provided $118,000 from. its General Fund in 2012 to the 


» Boosters. Sadly, this year the Berkeley Boosters are clos- 
_ing their: doors. The Boosters are facing fimancial hard- - 


ship and are unable to continue operating. Our communi- 
‘ty will greatly miss the Booster’s presence! No nonprofit 
organizations are finding the recession easy, so all of us 


sympathize with the difficulties of trying to survive in a 


very rough economy. 

Out of this darkness and potential dsepaiz Youth 
Spirit Artworks is reporting for duty. The young artists of 
Youth Spirit are ready, willing and able to step up to the 
plate and roll up our sleeves, in order to keep the work of 
the Berkeley Boosters alive. 

Paint brushes in hand, we pledge. to take youth out for 
ice cream, on adventure raft trips and other outdoor out- 
ings. We will hold backyard BBQs and arrange rides to 
Berkeley’s 4th of July Fireworks. We would delight in 
working hand in hand with off-duty Berkeley police in 


every way possible, thereby making all of these previous- 
ly offered Berkeley Boosters activities possible! 
In addition to carrying on this important work, Youth 


Spirit Artworks can offer even more. With an additional 


$60,000 grant from the City of Berkeley (half of what the 
Boosters received), Youth Spirit would also commit to 
providing a daytime space indoors where homeless and 
low-income youth can receive art jobs that provide 
stipends and training, Monday through Saturday, 11 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., year-round. 

Since Youth Spirit had requested a $50,000 budget 
increase this year in order to expand our program, 


‘responding to the challenge of homeless youth on - 
Berkeley sidewalks, $60,000 of the Boosters funding — 
would allow us to both organize the activities the | 


Boosters did AND respond to the huge community need 


for a way of helping youth get off Berkeley streets and 


into jobs training. 
Give youth a chance! . 


Youth Spirit currently serves 125 homeless and low- 


income young people each year at our 650-square-foot 
art studio and retail store in South Berkeley. We do that 


18 hours per week after school from 3:30 p.m. to 6:30. 


p.m., Monday through Friday (and Saturday from noon 
to 3 p.m.) during the school year and 40 hours per week, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. during the summer. ; 
Funds previously allocated to the Boosters are exactly 
what Youth Spirit Artworks need in order to expand our 
space and the hours we can be open providing the art jobs 
training that could keep at least an additional 50 youth 


A young artist created this painting of a powerful 
woman as part of her work at Youth Spirit Artworks. 


each year off the street. 

Please support our ‘proposal seeking an additional 
$50,000 in 2013-14 to serve homeless youth on Berkeley 
sidewalks with no place to go! 

Youth Spirit Artworks .. Reporting for Duty! It 
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Linda Lemaster 
Is Convicted for 
Illegal Lodging 


from page 5 


social worker, people who in their own con- 
science, during the day mostly, came down 
and checked out who was there. But in the 
whole infrastructure of county government, 
nobody thought to do that.” 

In their absence, Lemaster felt that law 
enforcement was left to deal with 
Peacecamp on their own, and they han- 
dled it as a complaint-driven process. 

“They made this plan to wipe the 
whole thing out,” she said, “and give peo- 
ple like me a ticket based on the com- 


plaints they had, as it was shown in the. 


testimony during my trial.” 

Lemaster believes local authorities 
“were remiss” in dealing with the issues 
surrounding Peacecamp. “They didn’t 
even think of talking to social workers.” 

She said, “All of these executive deci- 
sions were left more or less to Plageman 
[Lieutenant Fred Plageman of the sheriff's 
department].” She pointed to Plageman’s 
testimony during her trial where he stated 
that he had looked to law enforcement 
models that were being employed outside 
of Santa Cruz County to enforce the lodg- 
ing law, as opposed to looking to social 
workers within the county. 

Lemaster faulted the police decision to 
“shut down what they knew was a First 
Amendment protest,” adding that it would 
have been more appropriate to have offi- 
cials from the County Administrative 
Office and County Board of Supervisors 
setting policy regarding the demonstration. 

Instead, deputies handed out fliers at 
_Peacecamp warning participants that they 
were lodging illegally. Lemaster said, “T 
know they carefully put words in that 
warning saying we were guilty of lodging 
to make it sound like a demonstration 
doesn’t count at night, but that’s not true.” 

Beyond the police-centered decision- 
making, Lemaster also said that deputies 
conducted law-enforcement activities in a 
manner influenced by a “homeland securi- 

ty” approach to dissent. 
_ She said that the deputies’ approach to 
monitoring the protest shifted notably 
from a somewhat informal and easygoing 
interaction with camp dwellers, into a 
more repressive, law-and-order approach. 

“They were like people one day,” 
Lemaster said, “and then when they 
decided they got their lodging law and 
decided on a campaign, they stayed in the 
role of this military, four-man team.” 

She also felt that this “military” 
approach, as she put it, was expanded on 


when the Santa Cruz County Sheriff’s 


Department used similar law-enforcement 
techniques during the period that Occupy 
Santa Cruz spent at the courthouse in 
2011, which was during the height of the 
national Occupy movement. 


“Because Peacecamp had happened, 


and up to that point they had gotten away 
with it, they seemed willing to feel a little 


more emboldened and capable of (utiliz= 
ing) this homeland security- type approach 


at Occupy Santa Cruz,” she said. - 


An even deeper’ problem for oh Siaster 


is anti-homeless bigotry, which she feels 
is “pervasive.” She: 


thing to do with law enforcement’: S. strate, 


gies for dealing with Peacecamp.: 
“T really believe the sheriff’s deputies 


would have had a more adequate strategy 


if they weren’t being reactionary, and I 
believe they were reacting to people in the 
County building complaining.” 


Peacecamp was reportedly receiving 


sanitation-related complaints and com- 
plaints from County employees working 
in the building, who were coming into 


together, 


said it also. had. some-: 
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Homeless advocates in Santa Cruz join in a show of solidarity with activist Linda Lemaster during her trial. 


first-hand contact with the demonstration. 
Lemaster felt the complaints were really 
about homeless people themselves, and 
they weren’t fair. 

“We don’t go around excoriating each 


other for smoking cigarettes,” she observed, 


“but we go around excoriating homeless 
people for leaving a butt behind, as if they 
had a choice. As long as they were looking 
at all the homeless people crashed there, 
and their friends, as ‘the other,’ they’re not 
really looking at the whole situation when 


- they have to resolve a problem. 


“Homeless people come from the same 
culture that we come from when we are not 
homeless, but they have to live in a culture 
that is much more immediate and much 
more dangerous. I expect more from law 
enforcement. When they are bringing extra 
people out, I think they need to study the 
problem beforehand.” -- 

Even though Lemaster feels her ability 
to communicate directly with county offi- 
cials has changed over the years, she said, 
“I consider them my allies still.” 

“We used to go to the same workshops 
” she said about some of the 
county officials who had a say in the deci- 
sion-making process regarding law 


‘enforcement strategies at Peacecamp. 


“We used to be immediate allies. We 
used to be part of a team that would con- 
front people. Because of the adversarial 
nature of the court, we are put like we are 
on two different sides of a team that is at 
war with each other, and that is the oppo- 
site of what I just tried to do for most of 
my time. It was frustrating.” 

Even more frustrating for Lemaster 
was how she effectively became silenced 
during her trial, saying, “I was put out of 
my life. I was put out of my volunteer 
work, my relationship to my community, 
because I had to hold my tongue as far as 
anything in the county was concerned.” 

While Lemaster felt that she was once 


able to visit in person any county official 


she wanted to communicate with, being 
on trial for lodging forced her to hold her 
tongue in many situations she once would 
have openly confronted,.because her attor- 


neys and the district attorney told her “it 


was bad form and could infect the legal 


case to come, if. I talk with the other side : 
‘left the’ trial} think the district ae ‘was 


before trial,” she said. 


“I’ve been doing something: for 40 


years to help poor people, and one part of 
that is when I find something where the 
system doesn’t work, I try to show that to 
people, or even fix it, or help fix it, or find 
out who can fix it,” she said. 

“So if it is people on GA [General 


_ Assistance] can’t get GA if they are not 


already in the system, that’s easy to fix. 
You just tell everyone, and then they'll 
say, ‘OK,’ and it somehow trickles up to 
the Board of Supervisors eventually.” 


Linda Lemaster speaks to supporters before her sentencing. 


able to be that liaison for them,” she said. 
When defending her decision to not 


_ plead guilty, or take a plea deal, Lemaster. 


was not only informed by her outlook as a 
Quaker, which guides her to never lie, but 
also by a need to maintain integrity in the 
community as an advocate for others. 

“Doing the kind of changes that affect 
people in some way in their lives for the 
better requires a credibility,” she said. 

Lemaster said she was offered a plea 
deal by the District Attorney’s office in 
2011 which would have reduced her mis- 
demeanor to an infraction if she would 
plead guilty to “disturbing the peace.” 

“T wouldn’t have minded the infrac- 
tion’s apparent purpose,” she said. “But I 
was being asked to say that I was disturb- 
ing the peace on Dec 10th at 4 a.m. or so. 


I mean, they wanted me to say either 


guilty or no contest. They were asking me 
to say an outright lie, expecting me to. 
“T couldn’t.” 


‘Pleading guilty would have felt to her 


like “totally denying Peacecamp 2010, my 


new friends from there, and what it had — 


meant to me.” She said that it “felt like 


being pressed to lie.” : 
“I don’t think that trial had much, if any- 
thing, to do with seeking justice,” 


strongly about that, more so than when I 


wicked him. - 


“In our country and in Santa Cruz 


County, is this ‘a homeland security state 
where the government décides who is a 


’ terrorist, or who is a good citizen, or who 


is not even worthy of naming? Or is Santa 
Cruz County still under the Constitution 


‘that we think of as the lead legal docu- 


ment of our land, where people — even if 
they happen to be homeless — have cer- 
tain civil rights, and even some human 


she said. 
“think it was a political trial, and I feel 


Alex Darocy photo 
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tion, and even more clearly so in the state 
constitution.” 

Lemaster said that she plans to contin- 
ue raising awareness about the laws that 
outlaw sleep in Santa Cruz. 

She also plans to file an appeal in her 
case to fight Judge Connolly’s claims that 
the lodging law is constitutional, and she 
also wants to begin a campaign that she 
hopes will achieve statewide participation 
of “homeless-friendly” groups and sup- 
porters to “take the lodging law 647(e) off 
the books.” 

-She calls her motivation a “simple and 
moral imperative,” because, “consequences 
are way too harsh for houseless and home- 
less folks. It has to get exposed.” 

Lemaster has thought long and hard 
about why local government officials 
appear bent on persecuting homeless peo- 
ple and driving them out of public view. 

“The legislature is under the same pres- 
sures that the court is, and the county is, 
and their deputies, to keep the homeless out 
of sight,” she said. “Because within the 
scheme of things, they don’t have the tools 
they need to solve the problem. 

“So, under pressure from the citizenry at 


‘large, and whatever delusions some of 


them are carrying with them, the police just 


‘keep pushing them back, and criminalizing 


them, sweeping them. If you have to shove 

them in a van, or put them in jail overnight, 

at least that curb‘is clear. © 
“They are going to have to be a leader, 


‘in either a kind of demonic abuse of peo- 


ple, or solutions that are inclusive. One 


‘way or the other, just because of the cost 
of housing here, and not having the infra- 


structure that a city would have for people 


~ when they fall, or when they are hurt, or 


when they can’t get to the hospital.” 


For more information about Linda 
Lemaster and her work advocating for poor 


people and the homeless, see her blog at: 


~http://hearthbylinda.blogspot.com/ 


“Real people suffered because I wasn’t — rights are acknowledged’ in our constitu-~~ 
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Former Downtown Berkeley Association presi 


dent John De Clercq talks with 


wine-drinking celebrants at Berkeley Central luxury apartment ribbon-cutting. 


from page 1 


the Oakland Tribune ran stories on the 
nine percent rent increase in one year as 
Berkeley renters engaged in bidding wars 
over a limited supply of housing. 

The crowd at the opening was full of 
wry comments about the few who could 
manage both the cost of the penthouses, 
apartments and studios currently available 
for lease and the lack of space for the stuff 
which would make actually living in them 
feasible. 

Nobody was allowed to see the studio 
apartments. Both the public and the media 
tour excluded the studios, presumably 
because they are even more shockingly 
space-resistant than the one-bedrooms. 
The one-bedrooms are perfect for people 
who have no books, no instruments, no 


x 


hobbies, and fervently wish to have no 


friends or parties ever in their lives. 
Perhaps I am being harsh. But I live in a 
very small place. And I don’t really play the 
banjo, at least not very well. And I have 
four banjos. My CD collection alone would 
barrel out the door of these space-free units 
with their special staged-home beds, beds 
that knowledgeable eyes know would 
accommodate only part of a sleeping 
human being but help give the impression 
of more space in a staged home for sale. 
“Don’t worry,” said one of the women 
_on the tour. “The people who’ll be living 
here are on their second homes.” 
I’m not saying that to embarrass the 
hard-working, friendly, gorgeous crowd of 
young, mostly white women who shepherd- 


ed the crowd through the tour with casual — 


authority and aplomb. They were smart, 
responsive, engaging, and very patient with 
a crowd that grew.more raucous with each 
of at least three alcohol stops. 

There is no question that something is 
wrong with a hiring policy that manifests 
such racial and gender singularity, but 


Berkeley Celebrates Luxury Housing 


I would have no problem with luxury apartments if we 
weren’t in a housing crisis. Build for the rich, I would say. 


Build crazy stuff with gold-plated toilets and let them buy 
it. But we are in a housing crisis. 


those whom I met were talented, dedicat- 
ed, and sincerely capable of both fielding 
critical questions and guiding drunks out 
of the shrubbery. 

The officials, planners, and developers 
who pushed for the project are only: par- 
tially at fault for plucking the ripe cherry 
that is — surprise — another luxury hous- 
ing development in Berkeley, the city 
with the largest gap between rich and poor 
in the entire Bay Area. 

Berkeley City Councilmember Jesse 
Arreguin was there beaming along with 
Downtown Berkeley Association members, 
Chamber of Commerce representatives, 
and, of course, Mayor Tom Bates for the 
ribbon-cutting ceremony. 

I’m noting the second-home theory to 
honor the theme represented by nearly 
every speaker at the ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony and most of the literature as well. 
The 143 units at Berkeley Central were 


specifically designed to attract people 


from out of town. 

I would have no problem with this if we 
weren’t in a housing crisis. Build for the 
rich, I would say. Build crazy stuff with 
gold-plated toilets and let them buy it. 

But we are in a housing crisis. The 
Downtown Berkeley Association tried to 
outlaw sitting down on the sidewalk, for 
the sake of the largest property owners. 
The money spent on that campaign would 
have funded a drop-in homeless center for 
at least three years. 

It’s safe to say that using Berkeley’s pre- 
cious square footage to accommodate the 
needs of the uber-class — the high-end tech 
workers priced out of San Francisco who 
can afford as many storage units as it takes 


to make sure they don’t have to live with. 


their boxes of Christmas decorations or 
their old Occupy banners next to their beds 
— is, dare I say it, unfair. 

They may be making up apps by the 
thousands over in Silicon-Valley, but ain’t 
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“THE HOUSING CIRCLE OF LIFE.” 


nobody making any new land. We either 
build with an eye toward addressing the 
obvious need for low-income housing, or 
we sidestep acknowledging a housing cri- 
sis so obvious that perfectly sane, 
arguably intelligent people sit around 
boardroom tables discussing which of the 
array of attributes describing homeless or 
nomadic people would be best to crimi- 
nalize next. 

We, the taxpayers of Berkeley, pay for 
the City Council’s and the planners’ 
salaries. Why aren’t they building housing 
to accommodate our existing housing 
needs? Rich people, lovely though they 
may be, are just not at a loss for housing 
options. You should have seen the high- 
end bicycle in the bike rack in one of the 
staged rooms at Berkeley Central. This is 
not your father’s IT worker. 

But oh, how well this policy works for 
politicians whose larger agenda is to sim- 
ply eliminate poverty by eliminating poor 
people from the community entirely. 

Polly Armstrong of the Chamber of 
Commerce said it, Mayor Tom Bates said 
it, Councilmember Jesse Arreguin said it, 
and even the official literature echoes the 
obvious policy of addressing Berkeley’s 
income gap by tilting housing in the direc- 
tion of rich techie youngsters who hope- 
fully will never know that homes used to, 
as a practical matter of course, have 
pantries, linen closets, attics, basements, 


_ parlors, porches, etc. 


Developers win when mini-apartments 
get fondled and crowed over as “green” 
for having no place to put the basketball. 
But then, developers always win. 

You’ll want to know, so I’ll tell you — 
$2,575 to $3,000 for a one bedroom, 
$3,775 to $3,900 for a two-bedroom, 
$5,350 to $6,300 for the penthouses. 

Door-to-door trash service (a mandato- 
ry $30 fee) and proximity to the BART 
Station. Entirely smoke-free, except that 
somebody was smoking on the penthouse 
floor. At least one parking space per unit 
(approximately 150), with a handful of 
“public” spaces; don’t ever let them argue 
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that these techie newcomers won’t have 
conventional wheels in addition to the 
$8,000 bike. 

But those two and twenty people with 
outstretched hands are right outside won- 
dering how long they have to wait until 
we can have a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
for the majority, the poor, who have 
somehow become wallpaper to the people 
who wandered through Berkeley Central’s 
luxury apartments sipping wine. 

Remember “the market” — the reassur- 
ing equation we met in school where 
“demand” put market forces in gear to 
address public needs until soaring prices 
came down? When you’re old enough, you 
begin to notice how that never happens 
except in Stockton and Detroit, and-even 
there the housing you’ ve managed to make 
do with all your life is considered “blight- 
ed,” if not bulldozed in favor of anything 
that will coax more rich people into town. 

We may be the 99%, but thanks to 
Citizens United and the natural tendency 
of politicians to nosh with the powerful, 
our housing needs are having trouble 
manifesting into anything honestly afford- 
able to the majority of us. Ten percent of 
Berkeley households subsist on less than 
$10,000 a year. 

-The single room occupancy housing 
which once ensured shelter for the travel- 
ing or working poor in Berkeley is slowly, 
steadily being demolished in favor of. 
high-end housing, with a few “affordable” 
units for the $80,000-a-year crowd as a 
matter of policy. 

Local politicians and downtown prop- 
erty and business owners are so dedicated 
to not meeting demand and not lowering 
rents and prices that they’re willing to 
import an entirely new upper-class clien- 
tele rather than think practically about 
how one manages to live on $10,000 a 
year — which is an art. 

It’s an art more of us may need in the 
near future if the peculiar policy of delib- 
erately displacing the majority, the poor, 
both on the streets and in the neighbor- 
hoods, goes unchanged. 
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